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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pee aes 

HE scene in China has changed greatly this week, Russia 
having, for the moment at least, seceded from the 
Concert. On September Ist the Guvernment published in 
St. Petersburg a statement that as Russia only desired to 
secure the safety of her subj-cts and to assist China against 
“rebels,” and as the former object had been attained and the 
latter was rendered impracticable by the retreat of the 
Empress-Regent, she proposed to retire from Pekin. Orders 
to this effect had been transmitted to M. de Giers, who would 
recommence neyotiations from ‘Tientsin as soon as regular 
government had been restored. Russia, moreover, though 
compelled to occupy various places in Manchuria and to take 
Newchwang, had no intention of conquest, but would retire 
“ag soon as lasting order shail have been established in 
Manchuria and indispensable measures shall have been taken 
for the protection of the railway, the construction of which 
is assured in virtue of a special formal agreement in China 
concerning the concession granted to the Chinese Hastern 
Railway Company.” In other words, Russia will retire from 
Pekin at once and from Manchuria as soon as convenient, 
and will negotiate with the Empress on the basis of the 

fiction that the Legations were attacked by rebels. 





This intimation has greatly startled the Powers, France, 
though obviously disapproving, has assented to the pro- 
posal, and America accepts it with reserves; but Germany is 
bitterly annoyed, Austria and Italy side with Germany, and 
Great Britain, though delaying her answer, bas ordered the 
fourth brigade of Indian troops promptly to Hong-kong. 
The opinion of Japan alone is still uncertain. Oflicially, the 
Powers request time to communicate with their representa- 
tives, but it is already evident that unless Russia gives way, 
and either agrees to remain in Pekin or to join the Powers in 
insisting on punitive terms, the Concert is suspended. None 
of the Powers wish to protract the war, but all, except 
Russia, feel that if the Empress-Regent is allowed to return 
to Pekin unpunished the position of white men in China wilj 
be nearly intolerable. The Russian motive is generally 
assumed to bea wish to check the ambition of Germany, 
but it is probable that she sees her way to all she wants in 
Manchuria, and is unwilling to spend treasure and men on 
behalf of the generalinterestsof Europe. We have explained 
our view of the situation elsewhere, which is, in brief, that 
the punishment of the Chinese Court is necessary to the 
safety of all white men, but that the punishment once inflicted 
the sooner we are out of China the better. 





The Court of China has, it is alleged, appointed Li Hung 
Chang, Prince Ching, Yung-Lu, and Hsu-tung, another 
reactionary noble, its plenipotentiaries, and the first-named 








will, it is alleged, at once proceed to Tientsin. He gives no 
bint of the terms which he is empowered to offer, and there 
is not the slightest evidence that the Empress-Regent is 
either repentant or conciliatory. She bas not removed the 
Viceroy of Shensi, who has, it seems evident, murdered the 
missionaries in his province, and her latest decrees order a 
continuance of the war against foreigners. Much, however, 
is at present still obscure, and it is possible that the Empress 
believes that violent threats will help to make the foreigners 
more manageable. It seems to have been settled that the 
Purple Palace is not to be destroyed, but on August 28th the 
Allies marched solemnly through “the Forbidden City.” 
The foreiguers in China, who are unanimously opposed to the 
Russian proposal, appear to think this march will have a 
great effect, but whether that effect will be a desire for peace 
is doubtful. Most foreign residents in China wish for war, as 
they see in the anger of combined Europe a great oppor- 
tunity of humbling China once for all. 





Three new and important facts come ont in Admiral Sey- 
mour’s report upon his relief: expedition. One is that he felt 
compelled to go because he had received a despatch from Sir 
Claude Macdonald saying that unless relief arrived at once 
it would be too late. It would, he thought, after such a 
summons, be dishonourable to hesitate. Another is that the 
expedition was whoily dependent for supplies on its com- 
munications. The moment they were cut it was compelled 
to retarn, and but for the fortunate seizure of the well- 
provided arsenal, it would have been conquered by want of 
food and ammunition. The third is that with ability and 
tact in the commander international troops can be induced 
to act willingly together. Admiral Seymour never bad any 
trouble with any of his eight allies, It is possible that when 
sharp work has to be done we all tend to exaggerate this 
cause of weakness. When unity alone can save a composite 
force, it is sometimes inclined to be unanimous, 


On Friday the result of the Boers’ last stand remained 
undecided. The situation is briefly as follows. Butha and 
the major part of the Boers still in arms retreated on Lyden- 
burg, and were followed by General Buller till he found him- 
self in front of a practically impregnable position—worse 
than Laing’s Nekis the report of the correspondents—and there 
he has sat down to watch his enemy. Meantime a force has 
been despatched by Lord Roberts to turn, if possible; the Boer 
flank. Whether the Boers will fight it out remains to beseen. 
Their position is not really a good one as long as we refuse to 
runour beads against their trenches. They feartoretreattothe 
North, because the natives in that direction are strong and 
hostile. The West is barred as well as the South, and to the 
East lies Portuguese territory. However, there is little use 
in speculating as to what will happen, as a few hours must 
probably decide whether Botha will stand or not. The Boers 
who retreated to Barberton are suid to be suffering severely 
from disease. Large numbers of Boer women and children 
are assembled there, and under very bad sanitary conditions. 
Forty British officers are also detained in Barberton. 





Last Saturday news was received that Lord Roberts had 
issued a proclamation annexing the Transvaal. As we have 
explained elsewhere, this of courseis, strictly speaking, a procla- 
mation resuming the Queen’s sovereignty, for, as the original 
annexation of the Transvaal was never annulled, but only a 
very high degree of autonomy granted to inhabitants -by 
the Conventions, it is impossible to talk about annexation. 
However, the fact remains that the Transvaal, like the 
Orange Free State, has now been regularly included in the 
Empire. Mr. Kruger has very naturally protested, but his 
protest is unavailing, and he is now considering whether to 
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seek asylum in Portuguese territory, or to join his burghers 
in a last stand in one of the mountain fastnesses. That he 
will ultimately take refuge across the Portuguese border is 
our firm belief. The vast sums of gold lodged by him in 
Europe will prevent him running the risk of being made a 
prisoner. Meantime, Portugal is evidently anxious as to the 
possibility of bodies of Boers trekking into Portuguese terri- 
tory, and it is reported from Lisbon that a force of a 
thousand soldiers is being despatched to Delagoa Bay. 





The only other item of South African news of importance 
is the heroic defence of Ladybrand. On Tuesday news was 
received that a body of one hundred and fifty British soldiers 
without any large guns were being besieged at Ladybrand by 
a force of about three thousand Boers with nine guns and a 
pom-pom. General Hunter was announced to be coming to 
the rescue, but it was feared that he could not arrive in time 
to prevent so small a force being utterly overwhelmed. Yet, 
incredible as it seems, the heroic little band actually managed 
to hold out in their trenches till the news of the 
approach of Hunter put the Boers to flight. So eager 
were the Boers to take Ladybrand that they twice 
charged, but both times were driven off with loss. The relief 
actually took place on Wednesday. A picturesque feature of 
the incident was the fact that Sir Godfrey Lagden and the 
Basuto chief, Lerothodi, actually watched the fight from one 
of the mountains of Basutoland facing Ladybrand. Once 
again the Boers showed their utter inability to capture a 
position, however weakly held, by assault. Not once have 
they succeeded in a direct attack during the war. Oromwell 
said of his Ironsides that they never assaulted a place but 
they stormed it. Exactly the reverse must be said of the 
Boers. Of course this is not entirely because of want of 
active courage in the Boers. In modern war the odds are 
very heavy on the defence. 


The Sultan celebrated the jubilee of his accession on Sep- 
tember Ist. His Majesty did not venture to appear in 
public, but he received presents and congratulations from 
most of the Powers of the world. All the Ambassadors 
were present at his reception, and most of them went 
out of their way to make the illuminations splendid. 
The Czar sent a jasper clock, M. Loubet some Sévres 
porcelain, and the German Emperor a quantity of photo- 
grapbs of Palestine, probably taken by himself, or at his 
special orders. A good deal is said about the degradation 
involved in all this worship of the tyrant who sanctioned the 
Armenian massacres, and undoubtedly there is something 
revolting in the representatives of civilisation waiting reveren- 
tially upon a man so stained with innocent blood. It must 
be remembered, however, that it was their duty to wait, and 
that it is most difficult, indeed impossible, for an Ambassador 
to refuse ceremonial courtesies to a Sovereign and yet remain 
accredited to his Court. The guilt, so far as there is guilt, 
attaches to those who, for purely political reasons, prevented 
this country from performing its duty, and punishing the 
Armenian massacres, which, there can hardly be a doubt, 
strengthened the throne of the Sultan. It is not from horror 
but from admiration that the Turks give to their Sultans the 
title of ‘ Blood-drinker.” 


The Czar is exceedingly desirous just now that the French 
should follow his lead in Chinese affairs. Unfortunately for 
him, he has been advised not to visit the Paris Exhibition, as 
the French had greatly wished, and he has accordingly cast 
about for some solatinm. It has been found in a complimen- 
tary letter, which, with the cross of the Imperial Order of St. 
Andrew, was on Monday presented to M. Loubet. In the 
letter the Czar calls the French President his “‘ very dear and 
great friend,” and speaks of the present time as one in which the 
complete accord between France and Russia ‘‘can more than 
‘ver diffuse its beneficeat influence for the maintenance 
of the general peace, which lies equally close to our hearts.” 
His Majesty cannot go to Paris, ‘‘ but afar and near we are 
accustomed to associate ourselves with everything that con- 
eernsFrance.” The French are greatly pleased, though a few 
of them murmur that the alliance, always beneficial to Russia, 
seems never to produce any advantage to France. It has 
prevented panic in France for a good many years, which is 





something, and it moderates the action of France which j 
something more. Tnat France has to pay for ‘oie sia Ng 
is true, bat one pays for most blessings, te 





The Duc d’Orléans, the French Pretender, hay; 
“defended the Army and denounced Jewish and Mase 
cosmopolitanism,” writes to the Gazette de France to coudeten 
centralisation, “ Decentralisation,” he says, “is economy; ‘ 
is liberty; it is the best counterpoise to as well as the 
most solid defence of authority.” No “weak Power can 
decentralise.” “ Relying on the national Army, and bein 
myself an energetic and strong, because traditional, wan 
power, I alone am in a position to restore Spontaneous 
life to the towns and villages, and to rescue France 
from the administrative compression which is stifling 
it.” Englishmen, of course, approve decentralisation, but 
it must not be forgotten that every Government of France 
from the time of Louis XIV. to the time of M. Lonbet 
has increased centralisation, the most liberal Republicans 
and the strongest despots equally accepting the system, 
That seems to show that it suits France, though no doubt it 
has been pushed to absurd lengths there, every three French: 
men maintaining a fourth whose business is to look after 
them. The Duke will probably find that he has annoyed 
the mighty bureaucracy of France, without exciting enthusiasm 
among those whom it guides, protects, and fleeces, 


A Congress of British Chambers of Commerce opened its 
proceedings in Paris on Wednesday, Lord Avebury (Sir J, 
Lubbock), as Chairman, delivering the address. His speech 
touched on many topics, as, for example, the evil of investors 
displaying faith, hope, and charity towards company pro. 
moters, but on the relations of the two countries it was ful] 
of kindliness, He could not believe in war between them 
while France exported £53,000,000 of goods to England, 
being one-third of her whole export trade, and imported 
from her £22,277,000,—a curious difference, which. must 
be in some way nominal, as France does not give 
away her products, but which Lord Avebury did not 
explain. Trade, unhappily, does not always prevent 
dislikes, or Ireland, which sells 96 per cent. of her sale. 
able produce to Great Britain, would always be devoted 
to her; but it is true that the mercantile class has now large 
influence everywhere and sometimes dislikes war. It helped 
materially to prevent an outbreak between Great Britain and 
America over the Venezuela question, and probably steadies 
the relations between Great Britain and France. We do not 
suppose French soldiers think much of political economy, but 
the taxpayer has always a voice, and the French taxpayer bas 
a vivid idea of his position if trade between the two countries 
were suddenly arrested. 


The Trade-Union Congress opened on Monday at 
Hnoddersfield, Mr. William Pickles delivering the Pre- 
sidential address on the following day. Ten years ago, said 
Mr. Pickles, the problem was how best to determine the 
rights and duties of the working classes in the existing 
social order. The problem and the mental attitude of the 
leaders of the movement had now so far changed that they 
proposed to sweep away the existing social order altogether 
and substitute collectivism for capitalism as its basis. This 
had brought them into collision with the teaching of Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer, but Mr. Pickles sought to show by 
lengthy philosophical argament that the anomaly was only 
apparent, at least so far as the survival of the fittest was con- 
cerned. Under different social stages different types would 
survive. The community were driven to adopt collectivism in 
self-defence as the simplest remedy against the greed of the 
capitalist. ‘The capitalist had socialised production 
[through the application of the joint-stock principle], and 
the people would socialise ownership and distribution.” In 
the Millennium as sketched by Mr. Pickles the struggle for 
existence would be suspended, natural selection would once 
more operate, though on a higher plane, and man’s only 
chance of obtaining high social position would be by the 
possession of actual sterling merit, by cultivating morality, 
intelligence, art, literature, and science. In the course of 
the subsequent discussion a motion condemning the war wae 
carried by a small majority. 
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On Wednesday Mr. Justice Farwell, the Vacation Judge, 

ave a most important judgment in regard to Trade-Unions. 
The question before him was whether the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants could or could not be restrained 
by injunction. It has hitherto been generally supposed that 
Trade-Unions could not be proceeded against and made 
responsible for the acts of their officers, but Mr. Justice 
Farwell, in a most clear and able judgment, held the con- 
trary and granted the injunction. If legal action could not 
be taken against Trade-Unions, and the contention of the 
defendant Society were well founded, then, said Mr. Justice 
Farwell, “the Legislature has authorised the creation of 
namerous bodies of men capable of owning great wealth and 
ef acting by agents with absolutely no responsibility for the 
wrongs that they may do to other persons by the use of that 
wealth and the employment of those agents. They would be 
at liberty (I do not at all suggest that the defendant Society 
would so act) to disseminate libels broadcast or to hire men 
to reproduce the rattening methods that disgraced Sheffield 
thirty years ago, and their victims would have nothing to 
look to for damages but the pockets of the individuals, 
usually men of small means, who acted as their agents.” It 
would, he declared, require very clear and express words of 
enactment to induce him to hold that the Legislature had in 
fact legalised the existence of such irresponsible bodies with 
such wide capacity for evil. We must say that this view 
seems consistent with common-sense and justice, but if it 
should be held to be good law, and we presume that in some 
way or other an appeal will be secured, we trust that the 
Courts will be most careful in their use of injunctions. 
Injunctions are most salutary weapons, but we do not want 
to see them, as in America, used at every labour dispute. 


The annual meeting of the British Association opened on 
Wednesday at Bradford. Sir William Turner, the new 
President, dealt in his inangural address with the progress 
made during the past century in his own special line of 
study,—viz., the science of the structure and organisation of 
the bodies of men and animals. After briefly recapitulating 
the various provisional hypotheses held by earlier investi- 
gators, and laying stress on the immense impulse given to 
research by improvements in the microscope and other 
methods and appliances, Sir William found the great starting 
point of modern biological science in Schwann’s enunciation 
of the principle that the elementary tissues consisted of cells, 
and thence proceeded to a minute review of the progress 
of our knowledge of these “visible anatomical units.” A 
great step in advance was made by the establishment of the 
proposition that cell-formation was a continuous development 
by descent—the omnis cellula e cellula of Virchow—as 
opposed to the doctrine of spontaneous generation or 
abiogenesis, now virtually abandoned. 


Passing thence to the growth of more accurate conceptions 
as to the structure and polymorphic character of cell-plasm 
and nucleus, and the difference between secretive and nerve 
cells, Sir William Turner reviewed the successive dis- 
coveries made in the last thirty years as to the shape, 
structure, function, and propagation of the group of 
organisms known as bacteria or microbes, on the economic 
value of which he laid especial stress; described the process 
which led to the formation in the egg of a bird of the embryo 
or chick; reviewed the progress made in morphology—in 
which science he placed Goethe as one of the pioneers—and 
concluded by describing the illuminating results of the 
Darwinian theory that variations could be transmitted by 
heredity to younger generations. Inthe course of an impres- 
sive peroration the President observed: “ We know not as 
regards time when the fiat went forth, ‘ Let there be Life, 
and there was Life.” The last word of modern science offers 
no clue to the great mystery of the origin of life on our 
planet. At the general meeting held in the afternoon the 
motion that women members of the Association should in 
future be eligible as members of the general and sectional 
committees was carried by a substantial majority, Professor 
Silvanus Thompson, who supported the motion, mentioning 
that the most striking paper read at the Congress of Elec- 
tricity in Paris was by an English lady, Mrs. Ayrton. 


The news from Glasgow in regard to the plague is decidedly 


| reassuring. The official bulletin issued on Thursday—the 
| fifteenth day since the outbreak—showed that for two days 
no fresh cases had occurred, and as medical experts agree in 
regarding the maximum period of incubation to be fourteen 
days, it is hoped that the spread of the epidemic is checked, 
According to Friday’s papers the number of patients in 
hospital suffering from plague is thirteen, most of whom are 
out of danger, and no further fatal cases are now anticipated, 
The authorities, however, so far from relaxing their efforts, 
are providing for the opening of a third reception house, the 
work of disinfecting the seat of the outbreak is steadily 
going on, and special attention is being given to the exter- 
mination of rats infesting the building. 


The September Pall Mall Magazine contains a very usefal 
article by Mr. Holt Schooling giving the exact figures as to 
the over-representation of Ireland and the under-representa- 
tion of England. At present, if the representatives of the 
three kingdoms were fairly apportioned according to popu- 
lation, Scotland would have 71 Members instead of 72 
as she has now, Ireland would have 70 instead of 103, and 
England 529 instead of 495. In other words, Ireland has 
33 Members too many and England 34 too few, while Scot- 
land has only 1 more than her fair share. Mr. Holt 
Schooling enforces these facts by taking also the basis of 
Imperial contribution and showing that Ireland is over- 
represented. To our mind, however, only the population 
test is material. A man has a right to share in the govern- 
ment and law-making of the country in respect of his man- 
hood rather than of his purse, for laws affecting his life and 
liberty are far more important than supply. Population is 
the only safe and true test, and judged by that our present 
system stands condemned as unfair. Of course many specious 
arguments can be produced in favour of this as of every other 
injustice, but, in truth, they are only the arguments which 
seventy years ago used to be employed to defend the system 
of rotten boroughs. Ireland’s over-representation is merely 
the electoral injustice perpetrated at Gatton or Old Sarum 
in a less exaggerated form. 

Mr. Shelley, the returned war correspondent, sends to the 
Westminster Gazette of Tuesday a striking paper on the 
British officer as seen in the war. He is not by any means 
an indulgent critic, but two things in regard to the British 
officer he lays down as beyond all doubt. The first is the 
splendid bravery of the British officer. The second is his 
attachment to, and self-sacrificing care of, his men. But, 
says Mr. Shelley, the British officer, unfortunately, does not 
take his profession seriously,—does not work at it, but plays 
at it. That is, we believe, a true bill on all counts, but it is 
not fair to blame the British officer in the lower ranks of the 
Service. He does exactly what is expected of him and what 
he is taught to do, and no more. He is taught to expose him- 
self fearlessly to every kind of danger, and to look after his men 
and to treat them with all possible justice and consideration, 
and these things he does loyally and well. He is not taught 
by those in authority to be a scientific soldier or to worry his 
head with military problems, and therefore he gives these 
matters little or no attention. Let us be just, however, and 
not blame him, but the highly placed soldiers who during the 
last fifteen or twenty years have neglected the training of 
officers and encouraged the notion that a plucky turn-up with 
natives was worth any amount of “ theoretical humbug” at 
manoeuvres or Aldershot. 

News was received on Friday that the Dake of Abruzzi, 
cousin of the King of Italy, had returned from his Arctic 
Expedition in the ‘Stella Polare.’ The vessel was for eleven 
months held fast in the ice, and the explorers suffered con- 
siderable privations. They lived for a hundred days on dog’s 
flesh. Two men died, and the Duke of Abruzzi had two 
fingers frostbitten. The expedition, however, succeeded in 
getting further north than even Nansen. They reached a 
point in latitude 86 degrees 33 min. N., thus penetrating 
further north than Nansen, who reached 86 degrees 14 min. N. 
The scientific results of the voyage are said to be satisfactory. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 984. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_——@——— 


THE RUSSIAN PROPOSALS. 


{ oo Russian Government has placed all the Powers, | 


and especially this country, in a position of grave 
embarrasswent. She has announced in an unusually 
formal way, through a circular addressed to all the 
Powers interested, that the Legations being rescued, and 
there being no immediate opportunity of aiding the 
Chinese Government against its “rehels,” she proposes 
to retire from Pekin, and whenever a regular Chinese 
Government appears, to recommence negotiations with it 
from Tientsin, She recommends all the Powers to follow 
her example, and in proof that she is in earnest she 
directs her Minister, M. de Giers, to retire at once with 
all Russian subjects and soldiers, and promises, whenever 
her railway is secure, to retire even from Manchuria. As 
she cannot, without exposing ber subj+cts to massacre, keep 
the latter promise, we need not discuss it just now, except 
to blame once more the readiness of the Asiatic Depart- 
mentof the Russian Foreign Office to give impossible pledges 
which seem convenient ; but the first decision will perplex 
Lord Salisbury more than any event of recent years. His 
first wish, we do not doubt, will be to accept and endorse it. 
This outbreak of anti-European feeling in China must be to 
him, to speak frankly, an unmitigated nuisance. It could 
not have occurred at a more unfortunate moment. Great 
Britain has a serious war still upon her hands, serious 


because it keeps the bulk of her Army abroad, she wishes , 


greatly to revise and improve her military system, and 
she cannot call suddenly on India for unlimited military 
aid. She perceives clearly that with the transfer of the 
capital the difficulty of coercing China is indefinitely in- 
creased, and she recognises, or at least her statesmen 
recognise, that any territory acquired in that Empire 
would diminish, instead of increasing, her resources. A 
retreat would, therefore, be to her a relief, and to Lord 
Salisbury a mode of escape from a position in which he 
must feel like a soldier ordered to march through ‘a forest 
where every tree may conceal a foe. It is no affront to 
Lord Salisbury’s bright intelligence to suppose that he is 


perplexed, like every other statesman out of Russia, by a ' 


situation for which there are no precedents and no 
guiding rules. One half of Asia has risen upon its 
European guests and tried to slaughter them out. There 
are no means of conquering that half even if there were 
the inclination, and yet to leave them unconquered 
may well seem to be a grave dereliction of historic 
duty. Under such circumstances the temptation to 
do nothing—which is substantially the Russian counsel 
—but wait events, and see if some reasonable government 
will not arise in China, must be almost irresistible. It 
will be all the stronger because, though our people 
are suspicious of what may happen after withdrawal, 
Lord Salisbury is absolutely sincere when he says 
that he wants nothing in China but trade, and especially 
wants no increase of dominion. Nobody can touch 
the Yangtse Valley without our consent, for that 
would take ships, and we can destroy ships; and that 
being so, whether Russia conquers Manchuria—which we 
cannot prevent—or Germany demands Shantung —which 
we have no interest in preventing—must seem toa Foreign 
Secretary matter of comparatively trifling moment. All 
primd-facie arguments are therefore in favour of the 
Russian proposal. 

But then there are reasons, weighty reasons, on the 
other side. In the first place, to retire from Pekin with 
nothing settled, with no punishment inflicted for the past 
wrong, and no security obtained against its repetition, is 
to give up the claim to justice in China, and in truth, 
though the words are misused till they seem vague, to 
abandon the cause of civilisation. Residents in China, 
bewildered by the vastness of the interests at stake, are 
always liable to exaggerate, but there can be little 
doubt of their exact accuracy when they say that if China 
this time remains unpunished, the Chinese will consider 
themselves victorious, and no white man in the Empire, 
whether preacher, or trader, or diplomatist, will hence- 
forth be safe. ‘ Nothing will happen,’ the Mandarins will 
say, ‘if we kill foreigners;’ and whenever they are enraged, 
which happens more frequently than their faces show, 


they will avail themselves of their impunity. Bnor 

so far from controlliug or even advising China, vill ac i] 
in China on sufferance as an unhonoured and ‘<eueleon 
guest. It is possible that the development of trade will 
be arrested, probable that the construction of railw ; 
will be prevented, certain that Christianity wil] oe 
longer discussed or propagated exc-pt by those who he 
endure to see all their converts martyrs, “It is something 
more than hard to ask a Brit'sh Foreign Minister to pe 
sent to a result which every elector in his coun'ry will 
consider shameful, or, at all events, one demandino most 
convincing explanations. Moreover, there is a second 
obstacle more strictly diplomatic. It is certain that the 
German Emperor will consider himself jovkeyed by 
a general retreat from Pekin. He has a special 
ground of quarrel with China, he has thrown himself 
into it with his accustomed energy, and he has by 
appointing Field-Marshal von Waldersee to the command 
of his forces proclaimed wrbi et orbi that he means to do 
something great. If he accepts the Russian proposal he 
will look almost ridiculous, his armameuts being needleas 
while if he is compelled to go on alone he will consider 
himself betrayed, not only by Russia, but by all the 
Powers. His bitterness will certainly not be diminished 
by a reflection that he has recently tried hard to deserve 
British benevolence, or by the suspicion that to isolate 
him is the very obj-ct of the Russian proposal. Russia 
we may be sure, dors not want the German Army on the 
coast of the Gulf of Pechili as well as on her European 
border. 

In circumstances so complex almost any course is open 
to serious objection ; but the easiest would, we think, be 
| to point out to the Russian statesmen the dangers their 
| policy entails,and to announce to them the policy we sug. 
| gested last week,—z.¢., the policy of retiring immediately 

after retribution, and on our part without any territorial 
acquisition. We would then ask their aid in pressing on 
China an agreement which shall secure at least some of the 
conditions of future security—for example, leave to fortify 
and garrison the Legations—and meanwhile to retain 
Pckin as “a material guarantee” that the claim of Europe 
_ to justice shall not be disregarded. The city is not a 
, perfect guarantee, because the Chinese with Segan for a 
capital can afford to disregard ‘‘a remote Northern city,” 
but still it is better than none. The Manchu Princes are 
little accustomed to life anywhere else, they will thirst 
to regain their palaces, and they may in the end, rather 
than finally abandon Pekin, submit to execute the most 
guilty of their own number. It will be tedious work to 
convince the Court that it cannot usefully resist, but still 
it may be done, and once done, there will be great un- 
willingness to risk a repetition of the outrage. That is 
| not a promising prospect, but at least it is better than 
‘any which would be visibie if the unpunished Empress 
and her unpunished Court were permitted to regain 
Pekin under a thin pretext of conducting negotiations. 
Li Hung Chang loves negotiating, and it should not be 
forgotten that it is he who said : “ China cannot cede 
territory, for opinion will not allow it, and cannot pay an 
indemnity, for she has no money, but she can and will 
give written promises that affairs shall be better managed 
in future”! We may have to accept even that assurance, 
as the best we can get, transparent as the fraud would 
be, but we certaiuly shall have to accept it if we restore 
the Empress to her capital without conditions made. 
Naturally she will say: ‘Europe could not do without m: 
in Pekin; what bave I to fear?’ 

But though we regret that Russia should have made 
her proposals for leaving Pekin without the essential 
condition that a vigorous attempt should be made at 
punishment, we adhere, in any case, to what we said 
last week as to our true policy in China. As soon as we 
have exacted reparation from China of a kind tbat will 
check outrages in the future, we have every reason for 
adopting Russia’s policy ot withdrawal. R-paration 
accomplished, our true policy becomes identical with 
that proposed from St. Pet-rsburg. As it is, Russia 
has impaired a sound policy by not insisting that it 
shall be preceded by reparation. Possibly, as we have 
suggested above, Russia may be induced to reconsider 
her scheme. If so, no harm has been done. If not, the 
essential thing is to consider what Great Britain should 
do next. Our own answer is clear; it would be: Aunouuce 
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e shall join with any other Powers willing to 
in exacting punishment from China, but that 
after punishment had been exacted we should follow 
the example of Russia and withdraw from further action. 
We need not miss a wise policy because Russia insists on 
adopting a portion of it in an unworkable shape. 


that w 
co-operate 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 


S we write the fate of Botha and of the last remnants 

A of the Boer Army still hangs iu the balance, but 

nothing can now avert the final overthrow of the Boers. 

We may conceivably have to face a reverse or two more, 

may even have another Spion Kop, but the end is certain. 

In other words, Lord Roberts’s so-called proclamation of 

annexation was not premature.—It cannot of course have 

been really a proclamation of annexation, for you cannot 

annex what is yours already, but merely a proclamation 

anpulling the grants (not contracts, remember) made in 

the two Conventions, and resuming complete sovereignty. — 

But the resumption of complete sovereignty necessarily 

raises the question what steps ought now to be taken to 

secure the permanent peace of South Africa. The first 

thing is obviously to stamp out the last embers of war. 

That this must be done sternly and thoroughly goes with- 

out saying, but there should of course be no attempt to 

treat the Boers in arms in the Lydenburg district as rebels. 

These men must be accorded the full rights of belligerents, 

even though their Government has ceased to exist. The 

men who have taken the oath of neutrality and violated 

it are, however, on a perfectly different footing, and to 

them no special consideration need be shown. ‘Their lives 

are forfeit. We do not say we would exact the forfeit, but 

in properly proved cases strong action should be taken to 

show the Boers that a breach of the most solemn pledges 

shall never go unpunished. Confiscation of their lands 
would certainly not be too severe a penalty. The farmers 
took the oath deliberately and of their own free will. If 
their patriotism was too strong to allow them to keep the 
oath, why was it not too strong to allow them to take it? 
But though we would treat the unperjured burghers with all 
the consideration due to brave belligerents, we admit that it 
will not be possible indefinitely to extend the period of war. 
After the last action that can fairly be called a battle has 
been fought, and after there has ceased to be auy 
organised body of troops left in the Lydenburg or 
Barberton districts, it will be perfectly fair to say 
to the burghers that they must stop fighting, and 
that if they do not they must take the consequences 
of being regarded as outlaws in the new State estab- 
lished in the Transvaal. We would take action, not 
by proclaiming them rebels, but in the following way. 
We would take all farms on which the owners were 
not residing into the hands of the State, and then 
give notice that if within a month or six weeks 
the owners appeared and took the oath of neutrality 
their farms would be given back to them. If not they 
would be considered as derelict, and would be resumed by 
the State, and sold or granted to fresh owners. If this 
were done we may feel sure that thousands of Boers would 
leave their commandos and return. Those who did not 
return would still be accorded the rights of belligerents, 
but it would be understood that they had not only ceased 
to own land in the Transvaal, but that they would in 
future have to reacquire the rights of citizenship. But 
though this would in most cases bring back the Boers 
to their farms, it would not, of course, complete the 
settlement. There would still be a great deal of 
discontent, and no doubt the large sums of money 
lodged by the Boers in Europe would be persistently used 
to foment disaffection. But that disaffection, though 
tiresome, if properly treated need cause no very great alarm. 
We must remember that three or four years after the 
mines are again in full swing, and while public works in 
the shape of railways, roads, and irrigation dams are 
being made, the population will advance by leaps and 
bounds. The Boers in the first year of the new régime 
may be an important part of the population. In three 
years’ time they will be a small minority. In ten years’ 
time they will be a negligible quautity. In an old 
country old hates are easily kept up. In a new country, 
and exposed to a flood of immigration, they soon die out. 


problem will settle itself. In our view, the best way of 
managing the Boers will be to let them alone as long as 
they commit no overt acts. Let them talk and preach as 
they choose as long as it is only talking and preaching. But 
one of the most effective ways of letting the Boers alone 
is not to tax them directly. If you do not tax them 
they cannot indulge in a passive strike against taxes, 
which is the sort of thing a body of Boer farmers 
would regard with great satisfaction. If we had 
not taxed the Boers after the first annexation, we 
should probably never have had the movement engi- 
neered by ex-President Kruger. No doubt in those days 
it was almost impossible not to tax the farmers, for there was 
no other source of revenue open. Now, however, that there 
are plenty of other sources of revenue, it would be most 
unwise to try to exact direct taxes from the Boers. 
Possibly it will be said that a good land-tax will have an 
excellent disciplinary effect on the Boers, will make them 
cultivate their farms better, and will break up their huge 
holdings, but we most sincerely trust that we shall not fall 
into this error. The tax would cost more than it was 
worth to collect, and resistance to it would give just the 
rallying point the Boer agitators will want. It will be 
quite time enough to make the Boer farmers pay their 
share in taxation when they receive self-government in 
four or five years’ time. 

Though we do not suppose that the settlement will be an 
easy task, we would warn our readers against being too 
pessimistic as to the condition of affairs in the Transvaal 
after the cessation of hostilities. The long duration of 
the war has been in many ways a great wisfor- 
tune, but it has bad one good result. It has certainly 
made the settlement easier. If the Boers had col- 
lapsed before they were really conquered, they would 
have been far more difficult to deal with. As it is, 
they have had the thorough beating they required, and 
they cannot now say: ‘Ob, if we had only held out a 
little longer we should have won.’ They have really 
fought to a finish, and will not want to begin again as do 
men who are only half beaten. Again, the length of the 
war, their long absence from their homes, their actual 
losses in the field, their dispersal, and the destruction of 
their property have all tended to break up the iron-clad 
caste which existed before the war. The Boer left his 
farm the member of what for all the dirt and uncouth- 
ness was a dominant oligarchy accustomed to rule over 
black and white, kept in comparative idleness by State 
doles, and filled with spiritual and racial pride. He was 
the lord of the land, feared by his black dependants, and 
able to make his will prevail over the white not of his 
race. Now he will go back a beaten man, and though he 
may still affect to despise the “‘ rooinek,’’ he must really 
acknowledge that he has failed. The black will not treat 
him with the old servility, and there will be no more 
money and horses to be got from the State. The Boer, 
that is, will have his work cut out for him. He must 
try to regain his command over the native, and without 
the assistance of a law under which the white man was 
always in the right. He must probably rebuild his 
house, and certainly reorganise his flocks and herds. 
In a word, the Boer atter a year’s war will have 
plenty to do to keep him quiet. His caste has been as 
completely shattered by the long war as was that of the 
Southern slaveholders after the collapse of the Con- 
federacy. If the South had given in after, say, Antie- 
tain, there would almost certainly have been a second 
war. The fact that they fought it out to the bitter end 
made the settlemeut when it came far easier. Hence we 
do not feel that the final settlement will really prove so 
difficult as is often imagined. It will be difficult no doubt 
to stop the raiding aud to wipe out the last uf the bands of 
guerillas, but when once this state of “dacoity”” bas been 
stopped we have little fear as to the result. We must never 
forget that the Boer at bottom is much like the rest of 
maukind. The harder a man fights and the longer, the 
more complete his collapse when he does go down, 





“BUSINESS PRINCIPLES” IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

N the September number of the Nineteenth Century 

Mr. Edmund Robertson writes a very able and inter- 
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help on the work of the Association for securing greater 
efficiency in onr whole administration which has been set 
on foot in the Nineteenth Century. We do not agree with 
some of Mr. Rubertson’s proposals, ut they are all worth 
considering, and his whole treatment of the subject is 
clear and suggestive in a high degree. His first point is 
that the Services are responsible to Parliament—z.¢., the 
House of Commons—and that the main thing is to 
discover how to make that responsibility effective. 
In principle we entirely agree, but we are by no 
means sure that his method of securing responsibility 
is the best possible. As we understand him, he 
desires that the Estimates should be handed over to a 
Committee or Committees, like the Committee on Public 
Accounts. “Iam strongly convinced,” says Mr. Robert- 
son, “of the desirability of submitting the Navy, Army, 
and Civil Service Estimates to separate Select Com- 
mittees, before whom the responsible permanent officials 
might be called to explain and de fend their proposals as the 
accounting officers explain and defend theiraccounts before 
the Public Accounts Committee. The Estimates could be 
considered in detail by the members of the Committee in 
the light of these explanations and would then be presented 
to the House with the report of the Committee thereon.” 
Mr. Robertson goes on to ask whether it is not possible 
that a like system might be established for the considera- 
tion of the past administration of the Departments. Weare, 
he tells us, close up to such a system already in the Public 
Accounts Committee. “A glance at any of the reports 
of that Committee will show that the questions arising 
there trench closely upon the province of administration.” 
“The suggestion inevitably occurs that the functions of 
the Committee should be enlarged so as to include matters 
of administration as well as matters of account. Possibly 
an additional Committee might have to be appointed, but 
that is a matter of detail. And in addition to this exten- 
sion of jurisdiction, it would be essential that the reports 
of the Committee or Committees should by some process 
or other be subjected to the consideration of the House.” 
The gist of the thing, adds Mr. Robertson, is ‘that a 
Select Committee should sit upon the Estimates both before 
they are voted and after they are executed, with the power 
of calling before it for examination the officials responsible 
for proposing them and for administering them.” 


We do not wish to condemn this proposal off-hand, 
but there is an objection which, as at present advised, 
seems to us to be fatal. The proposed Committee, if it 
were effective—and unless it is effective of what use is it ?— 
would weaken the responsibility of the head of the Depart- 
ment. There would be a great danger of the Secretary of 
State for War preparing not the best Estimates and ad- 
ministering his Department in the best possible way, but 
of his preparing Estimates which would look well and not 
invoke opposition before a House of Commons Committee 
and of shaping his administration so as to make it capable 
of easy defence. It is quite possible, of course, that some- 
times the results of supervision by a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee would be good, but it is more probable that the 
shadow of the Committee impending over the whole 
Department would have very disastrous results. Cer- 
tainly the responsibility of the Secretary of State would 
be weakened. When once he had satisfied the Committee 
no one could impugn his conduct. He could always plead 
this was done or this left undone at the direction of the 
Committee, or in order to meet objections which he knew 
would be made by the Committee. In truth, if the Com- 
mittee were keen and active, as we must assume they 
would be, they would soon become the real rulers of 
the Army and Navy, and would decide the policy of 
both. It is all very wel! to say that the questions 
dealt with by them would be purely financial questions, 
but in trath there are practically no purely financial 
questions. Money is spent with an object in view, 
and the question whether it is right to spend or 
uot to spend depends upon whether the object is 
approved or not. Iu truth, it might often happen 
that in deciding for or against a particular Army or 
Navy vote, the Committee would be really deciding on 
the foreign policy of the Government. We are all for 
exacting responsibility, but it seems to us that the only 
effective way of doing so is to choosea good administrator 
and to make him responsible for bis handling of the 
Service under his charge. Mr. Robertson himself almost 
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admits this, for he is entirely in favour of keeping u 
es . P our 

present system of civilian control,—#.e., control 
Minister selected from one or other of the Houser of 
Parliament. But what responsibility could be exacted 
from a Minister who was overshadowed by a Committes 
of the House of Commons,—a Committee, remember, which 
would deal directly and at first hand with the experte ? 
He would soon become a mere roi fuinéant in his own 
office. In truth, as it seems to us, there would be no 
effective responsibility anywhere under Mr. Robertson’s 
plan. It would be frittered away between the head of 
the Department, the House of Commons Committee, and 
the experts. Depend upon it, that is bad, and fay 
better results will be produced by having a Single 
supreme Minister who shall be responsible, and shall fea] 
himself responsible, for his Department. We have not 
unfortunately, got that as yet, but there is every reason 
why we should. Would it not be the greatest guarantes 
of efficiency if, when a statesman went to the War Offica 
or the Admiralty, he felt :—‘I have the whole responsi- 
bility on my shoulders, and I must stand or fall by what 
Ido. If I fail, and an account is demanded of me, thera 
is no one behind whom I can shelter myself. Tho 
responsibility is solely on me’? In that case the 
statesman would feel that he must either get what he 
deemed necessary for his Department or resign, and 
no man would care to hold the post who had not 
confidence in his own judgment and did not feel he 
knew what he wanted. But that is the kind of man one 
wants to see at the War Office and the Admiralty, Of 
course mistakes would very often be made by such men, 
but at any rate we should not have the pitiable spectacle 
of Cabinet Ministers saying, as in effect they often say Dow; 
‘Of course I knew this and that was utterly wrong and 
tried to remedy it, but the Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet, and the House of Commons were all indifferent, 
and the people seemed to “like to have it so,” and so I 
was helpless and could only do half what I wanted to 
do and what ought to have been done.’ What -we 
want is a sense of responsibility so strong that, at 
any rate in the case of the departments of national 
defence, the Minister will say: ‘If the people “like 
to have it so” they must do without me, for I will 
not bear this heavy responsibility unless I can obtain 
what I deem essential for the national welfare.’ We 
cannot, then, endorse Mr. Robertson’s proposal for giving 
Parliamentary Committees the powers he proposes. Some 
good might at first be done by his plan, but in the long 
run it would tend to destroy that clear supreme personal 
responsibility residing in an individual which is the 
essence of good administration. 

The conclusion of Mr. Robertson’s article deals very 
thoughtfully with some of the evils of a highly organised 
Civil Service. He is not dogmatic, but he shows that in 
certain particulars we do ‘not conduct our administration 
on business principles. How far we can get reform here 
without falling into the worse evils of the “spoils system” 
is a difficult question and one we cannot discuss here, 
though we recommend Mr. Robertson’s suggestions to 
the serious consideration of our readers. Mr. Robertson 
ends his article by dealing with the question of the hour, 
—the need for a higher standard of efficiency in the 
British officer. He suggests, and we think wisely, that a 
little more pay and the discouragement of expenses 
would give a wider choice and obtain a more business- 
like officer. But, looking at the question broadly, we 
do not believe that the officer is at fault half so much 
as the system. The naval officer is more efficient simply 
because he is better taught and because he is trained to 
be a professional. Exact a higher standard of efficiency 
and get rid remorselessly of those who do not come up to 
it, not only in war, but in peace time, and you will soon 
getas much efficiency in the Armyasinthe Navy. At present 
there is no effective machinery in the Army for getting 
rid of incompetent people. . As Mr. Robertson says, great 
uneasiness has been caused by “ the apparent absence of 
any means of bringing responsibility home to officers in 
the Army for such surrenders, blunders and disasters as 
have marked the course of the South African War. 
Again the practice of the Navy occurs to all. During 
the recent naval manceuvres the Conqueror grounded, and 
as I write I have before me the results of the courts- 
martial which followed immediately. One officer has been 
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dismissed his ship, another reprimanded, and a third 
acquitted. These gallant and unfortunate men were put 
on their trial in virtue of the stern but salutary provisions 
of the Naval Discipline Act. By that Act (see. 29) 
person ‘who shall designedly or negligently or 
by apy default lose, strand or hazard, or suffer to be lost, 
stranded or hazarded any ship of her Majesty shall be 
punished, by dismissal from the service or otherwise. 
When a ship has been wrecked, lost, destroyed or taken 
by the enemy, she is deemed to remain in commission 
until ‘a court-martial shall have been held pursuant to 
the custom of the Navy, to inquire into the cause of the 
wreck, loss, destruction, or capture.’ And where no 
enecific charge is made against any officer or seaman in 
respect thereof all the officers and crew may be tried 
together, and may be required to give evidence, save that 
nobody shall be bound to criminate himself. A dis- 
tinguished military officer in the House of Commons 
averred the other day,” adds Mr. Robertson, “that 
he saw no difference between the disaster of Nichol- 
son’s Nek and the loss of a battleship, and that 
the one as well as the other should be the subject 
of inquiry by court-martial.” We admit that it is 
dificult to apply the principle of the Court-Martial to 
the Army in peace time, but we do not believe it is im- 
possible to devise means by which the incompetent should 
be weeded out of the Army. Why should not mancuvres 
and field-days be deliberately and consciously used for 
getting rid of the stupid and the ineffective ? If it were 
known that men at such peace exercises were on their 
trial we may depend upon it that there would be far 
greater vigilance than there is at present. It is unjust, 
it seems to us, to rail at British officers en masse, and to 
call them stupid and unbusinesslike. Even if the majority 
are so, Which, however, we cannot admit, it is the 
nation and the military authorities that have made them 
so by refusing to train them properly, and by encouraging 
the survival of the unfit. When once men notice that the 
unlit get on practically quite as well as the fit the ranks of 
the unfit are automatically increased, If, on the other hand, 
the unfit visibly get the worst of it or disappear alto- 
gether, it is wonderful what a number of men, inspired by 
the instinct of self-preservation, pass into the ranks of the 
fit. Once establish that only the fit survive, and men 
keep themselves fit in order to survive. 


every 





INSURANCE OFFICES AND COMMISSIONS. 


NCE upon a time a young man insured his life, and, 
with the feeling natural to his age that what 
interested him must be interesting to others, he mentioned 
the fact to a stockbroker of his acquaintance. ‘* Why,” 
said his friend, “ did not you tell me what you were going 
todo?” The youth, fearing that he had made a bad 
choice among the many candidates for his favour, said 
tremblingly “Isn’t it a good office?” ‘Ob, the office is 
all right,” said the stockbroker, “ but if you had done it 
through me I should have pocketed a little annuity in the 
shape of commission as long as you lived, without doing a 
stroke of work for it.” This little anecdote may serve to 
introduce the subject with which Sir Edward Fry deals in 
the Temes of Tuesday. Among the many sinners or the 
many victims—we hardly known which is the right word 
—in the matter of secret commissions, the insurance 
offices are one of the chief. What has suggested his 
letter is a circular issued by the “Fire Offices Com- 
mittee,” the object of which is to show cause why offices 
which give insurance against fire should not be included 
in the Bill which it is hoped the Government will accept 
asa legacy from Lord Russell of Killowen. The plea of 
the Committee is that these offices “ have, as a rule, no 
means of ascertaining whether in any particular case 
the person introducing the business and acting for 
the insured has the latter’s authority to receive and 
retain the commission.” The offices, being ignorant, 
are necessarily innocent, and being innocent are, it is 
suggested, not fit subjects for legislation. Though the 
particular Committee deals only with fire offices, it is 
obvious that life offices stand in exactly the same position. 
If one class should be excluded from a Secret Commis- 
sions Bill, the other class ought equally to be excluded. 
This is the pretension which Sir Edward Fry sets himself 
to examing 





He excludes from the inquiry those agents who are 
exclusively insurance agents, “‘whose whole time is 
devoted to their work as such agents, and those who do 
not ordinarily stand in any confidential relation to the 
persons who insure through them.” The payment of 
commission to this class of agents “ would not be affected 
by Lord Russell’s Bill, if it were law,” and obviously ought 
not to be affected by it. The vice of commissions lies 
in their secrecy, and in their going to the wrong 
people. Considered simply as a method of payment 
they are no more objectionable than any other. 
Whether the servant of an insurance company gets 
a percentage on the work done or a fixed salary is a 
matter of no importance to the public. All that they 
want to know is the fact that the man through whom 
they effect an insurance is the paid servant of the 
company, and that any statements he may make in the 
company’s favour are simply the statements of his 
employers. Indeed, this class of agents is unduly 
limited by Sir Edward Fry’s definition. There is no need 
that they should be exclusively insurance agents, or 
that their whole time should be devoted to the work. 
If a solicitor or a land agent gives notice that he is agent 
for such and such an insurance office, everybody knows 
that he does not do the work for nothing. The intending 
insurer goes to him, not to get advice as to what office he 
shall choose,—that is decided for him in advance by the 
fact that the man to whom he applies is the agent for a 
particular office. His object is simply to save himself 
some preliminary trouble. The fact that the solicitor or 
the land agent in question does a variety of other work is 
of no consequence. In this especial piece of work he is 
the paid servant of the office on whose behalf he effects 
insurances. 

The other class of agents have no avowed connection 
with any particular insurance office. Their utility, from 
the point of view of the company, would be at end if they 
were known to have such a connection. They are 
primarily the confidential agents of the persons who effect 
insurances, and they “are paid commissions by the insur- 
ance offices, because they know the influence of these 
agents over their principals.” Commissions paid to this 
class of agents are of necessity secret. The receiver of 
the commission may conceivably have told his clients 
that he is paid by the office in which he has advised them 
to insure, and he may even have gone the length of 
making over to them the amount received. But this 
is improbable in any given case, and wildly im- 
probable as regards the majority of such cases. 
This large class of agents would come under Lord 
Russell’s Bill if it keeps its present form, and Sir 
Edward Fry argues that it is quite right that they 
should be included in it. They undertake to do work 
for two distinct principals, the person whom they advise 
as to the choice of an office, and the office which pays 
them for the advice thus given, and the two functions 
are, aS a rule, incompatible. No doubt a solicitor, or a 
banker, or an estate agent may advise his client without 
any thought of the commission he will receive for so 
doing. The fact that from one office he will get £20 per 
cent. and from another only £10 may go for nothing 
with him. He will simply consider which is the more 
solvent office. He may, we say, do all this, but then, 
again, he may not, and, mankind being what it too often 
is, the chances are that he will not. In that case, no 
matter how customary his act may be, he is abusing a 
fiduciary relation. His client does not consult him in the 
choice of an office merely to put the largest commission 
into his pocket. He wants his agent’s unbiassed opinion 
on the comparative merits of half a dozen offices, and 
what he wants the client supposes himself to get. Of 
course, if the solicitor, or the estate agent, or the stock- 
broker were to say: ‘I strongly advise you to insure in 
such and such an office, and my reason for doing so is 
that I shall get a larger commission from it than from 
any of the others you have named,’ no harm would be 
done. Unfortunately, however, what passes between the 
two is something quite different. 

But for Sir Edward Fry’s letter we should have thought 
that this system was absolutely without excuse. But 
when Sir Edward thinks it worth while to recapitulate 
and examine the arguments alleged in its defence, we 
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abuse, if only it be old and profitable. Here we find it 
maintained that the practice is known to every one; that, 
as all offices pay alike, the acceptance of the commission 
does not bias the judgment of the solicitor ; that at all 
events, whether the custom be bad or good, it is not the 
business of the insurance offices to set it right. Asa 
matter of fact, this alleged universal knowledge of the 
custom does not exist. “It is not known,” says Sir 
Edward Fry, “to most single or widow ladies, to the 
private gentleman, or to the clergyman, who naturally put 
their business into the hands of solicitors, It was not 
known to the late Lord Chief Justice ”»—we think Sir 
Edward must mean not known officially—“ until he looked 
into -the matter of these commissions, I was in like 
ignorance.” Indeed, if it were known to every one, the 
motive which leads people to consult their solicitor or their 
banker on the point would be no longer operative. They 
want to know which office best’ combines security and 
low premiums, not which office bids highest for the 
solicitor’s or the banker’s recommendation. There would be 
more force in the plea that all offices pay alike if only it 
were well founded. But it is not well founded. Very 
possibly the established offices if they pay commission— 
there are some which do not—pay a uniform rate. But 


all offices are not established. Some of them have their 


way to make in the world. They are in urgent need of 
insurers, and the competition is so active that insurers are 
hard to come by. The expedient that will probably first 
suggest itself to an office in this position is to offer a 
jarger, perhaps a much larger, commission than is ordin- 
arily offered ; and the Jess well-established the office is, the 
stronger will be the temptation to adopt this policy. The 
argument that all this does not concern the insurance 
offices—that they move free from stain or suspicion 
among a crowd of more or less dishonest agents—is 
curiously barefaced. After all, if no commissions were 
paid a solicitor would be perfectly free to consult his 
client’s interest, and nothing else, in the choice of an 
office. That he is not thus free is no doubt his own 
fault. He might resist the bribe if he chose. But there 
would be no question of resistance if the insurance offices 
lid not offer the commission in the first instance ; and when 
they not only do offer it in fact, but go on—in some cases 
at all events—to. ask that they may be exempted from 
legislation aimed at suppressing a very rank abuse, they 
justify Sir Edward Fry’s censure. We trust that its 
publication will at least induce the respectable insurance 
offices to dissociate themselves from so illogical a prayer. 


Meantime intending insurers have a very simple, and to 
1 large extent effectual, remedy in their own hands. Let 
chem seek no intermediary, but when thev propose to 
insure let them.demand the usual commission for intro- 
lucing their own lives. They will not find the company 
make any great difficulty, for it would as soon pay the 
commission to A as to B. That, from the insurer’s point of 
view, isa most excellent way of putting an end to secret 
commissions on life and fire insurance. 





STR JOHN BENNET LAWES. 


“T has been settled in laws which human will cannot 
alter that men cannot live in great numbers without 
extracting from the ground more food than it spontaneously 
yields. The first preoccupation of mankind, therefore, 
always has been and always will be to grow food for 
themselves, and a large majority of men are engaged, each 
on his own plot, in producing corn, As these men must 
always go on producing or starve, and if they have a 
surplus must either sell it or burn it—we have known 
the latter alternative to be adopted in the Punjab on a 
large scale—it follows that unless intercommunication 
fails either through war or tariffs, corn in all but bad years 
must always be, the labour and time considered, one of the 
cheapest of human products. Zhaf, and nothing else, is 
the ultimate reason why agriculture is the least paying of 
the trades, and why the ambitious, the esurient, and the 
intellectual—e.y., the whole Jewish people so far as it has 
free will—almost invariably abandon it. It also follows 
that in any country in which for any reason, rent has to 
be paid, or the standard of life is high, the agriculturist, 
if he is to live, must make the yield of the soil greater 
than under unscientific, or let us sav unintelligent, culture 
it would naturally be. That is difficult work, so diflicult 


that in some places—eg., parts of Massachusetts 
Essex—an energetic race has occasionally oj and 

z : ally given up the 
attempt in despair, and that over entire countries—p 
England and Prussia—the cereals are grown in many pe 
at what would prove, if the agriculturist expected 
much reward as other men, a large direct loss. To nec 
corn produce per acre is, therefore, in such countries not 
only useful but peremptory work, the old rate of produce 
meaning either ruin or social disintegration ; and the man 
who, unmoved by the hope of personal reward, sets him. 
self to do it deserves honour, not only from agriculturists 
but from all his fellow-men, There are such men, and 
among them the late Sir John Lawes, of Rothamsted 
Herts., was one of the earliest, and remained through a 
long life one of the most successful. Possessed of a leis 
fortune, and so good a scientific chemist that he might 
have made this fortune very great, he devoted himself for 
fifty years to patient observation and experiment in 
agriculture. He wanted to ascertain past question how 
far, and in what way, man could improve the yield of the 
soil in grass and in cereals; and at that inquiry he worked 
as steadily as other men work to make fortunes, patiently 
making experiments the failure of which never daunted 
him, while success only induced him to diffuse his 
knowledge. All the competent farmers in the world 
read his records; and their results, which can only 
be related in detail by specialists, were such that the 
American saying which the Times records is true also 
of Great Britain and in part of Germany: “ Americans 
have learnt more from this field ’—the experiment field at 
Rothamsted—“ than from any other agricultural experi 
ment in the world.” Suppose that through that learning 
Americans have added one bushel per acre to their crops, 
and think of the direct gain which the world has obtained 
from Sir John Lawes’s labours, which, nevertheless, have 
remained unknown to the majority of cultivated men, and 
will never obtain anything like the credit that accrues 
to the man who invents a new tyre, or discovers a cheaper 
process for hardening iron into steel. The great world - 
while it is fed cares nothing about the agriculture upon 
which mankind depends for existence, and the cultivated 
who distribute fame are almost all dwellers in cities fo: 
whom the interest of the countryside lies in its accidental 
beauty, and not in its productiveness, 


It seems to us that Sir John Lawes’s work was very 
noble work, and we would appeal to the thousands of men 
everywhere who, having no necessity to earn a living, are 
seeking for occupation which may give interest to their 
lives, whether they could find a more absorbing or bene- 
ficial outlet for their energies. Sir John has, it is true, 
devoted part of his fortune to the continuance of 
his researches at Rothamsted, but the mere fact 
that he made most of his experiments in one place 
indicates their limitation, and there is room in England 
and America for a hundred men like him. No 
doubt practical farmers will say, and say truly, that the 
practice of ages has already given them almost exhaustive 
knowledge, and that the popular belief that they are an 
ignorant lot is an absurd fallacy born of the arrogance of 
city men, who cannot believe that there can be ability 
without quickness ; but still there is, and can be, no limit 
to the possible results of experiment. Experience teaches 
much to the agriculturist, more perhaps than to any man, 
for no other trade except pottery-making has been carried 
on so continuously and so long, but it cannot by any 
possibility teach him the value of grasses he never saw, or 
the possible yield of cereals he never heard of. There is 
a wide field for experiment in the acclimatisation of 
grasses alone, no English grass, for example, growing to 
the height which some China grasses attain, and though 
no new cereal has ever succeeded, there is no evidence that 
it never will. If no better wheat can be imported—and 
all varieties have not been tried—wheat with a longer 
straw may be, and the straw is almost as valuable as the 
grain. We know little, compared with Orientals, of the 
effects and limitations of careful irrigation, and have 
much to learn from the Japanese, and possibly from 
Peruvian Indians, as to cheap methods of making poor 
soil yield well. Then there is the whole range of chemical 
experiment, from which, perhaps, too much was at one 
time expected, but which may yet yield rich results; while 





though it is doubtful whether chemistry can ever directly 
add fertility to the soil, it is quite certain that it can 
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develop it, which for the agriculturist is the same. We 
pold it nearly certain that if twenty observers as keen as 
those who are DOW investigating the properties of ether 
would apply their skill in different places to agriculture, 
they would discover some method of increasing produc- 
tion, say, by 10 per cent., and in so doing do more to 
Jessen the sum of misery than if thev had discovered a 
yet more amazing variety of the “ Rontgen ray.” They 
would not bave fortune as a reward, it is true—unless 
they can discover still hidden a new manure like guano, 
which is hardly conceivable—but they would earn the 
blessings of mankind, and acquire a fame which hitherto 
the improvers of agriculture have sadly lacked. We 
know from the early Hebrews who first smelted metals, 
but even the Babylonian records do not tell us of the 
more useful genins who first invented the plougb. Indeed, 
if the students of agriculture seek fortune, it may yet be 
acquired, for the pursuit still needs machinery far lighter 
and less costly than that which is now employed, even if 
we cannot hope, thuugh we do hope, to see machines 
which individual peasauts can employ without combination 
or bring. Thatis said to be impossible, but the sewing- 
macbine, which has so affected the cost of the making of 
garments, was impossible until it was invented. At all 
events, much is possible from the application of thought 
to avriculture, and that is what Sir John Lawes through 
half acentury steadily tried, and in many departments suc- 
cessfully tried, to ensure. We trust he will have his statue 
yet, for of this we are perfectly sure, that in refusing to 
grant honour to any one who makes agriculture more 
successful the world is neglecting the most direct and 
most permanent of its benefactors, as well as diminishing 
sadly its reservoir of character. If the ploughman should 
ever he extinct. the citizen, lacking renewal for his blood, 
will be but a feeble creature. 








THE PLAGUE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE first and most real reason why the intelligence that 

the plague has appeared in Glasgow causes such excite- 

ment is that the majority of men dread death. They all know 
that they must die and they all profess to be willing to meet 
the inevitable with composure, but while they retain their 
strength they do not like the prospect. The fear is instinctive 
—probably implanted by superior authority to preserve the 
race—and though its degree varies indefinitely, not only in 
races, but in individuals, the number of those who are abso- 
lutely exempt from it, or, like General Picton, become abler 
men because death is imminent, is probably extremely small. 
Any epidemic increases the chance, or appears to increase the 
chance, of dying in the next few days, and therefore every 
epidemic is feared. The fear is slight among Orientals, who 
think that death is distributed, not by any law, but by a 
special decree of the Almighty as to each individual; exces- 
sive among Southern Europeans, who look for nothing beyond 
the grave and resent premature death as an undeserved mis- 
fortune; moderate among Northerners, whose minds are 
divided between anxiety and resignation; but in some 
degree it affects all. An epidemic makes it vivid, and there- 
fore is exciting. It does not always raise the average, and it 
very seldom so raises that average that death becomes more 
probable than life—even the terrible Black Death only swept 
away a third of the population—but still it brings the evil 
chance for each individual nearer home to him, and in himself 
he trembles. Moreover, it brings to his mind a danger even 
worse than death, the possibility that the destructive agency 
may strike all who are closely bound to him, and leave him 
face to face with the world with none who love or respect 
or obey him to stand between himself and the darkness. 
That possibility cows the bravest, and to the majority is 
almost maddening. The fear of an epidemic when once 
it has taken strong hold is, therefore, most natural ; 
but we are still puzzled to explain why one kind of 
epidemic should be so much more terrible than another. It 
certainly is. An outburst of cholera would kill more people 
than one of plague, yet not produce half the horror, while an 
outbreak of scarlet fever or of virulent influenza, which would 
slaughter more than either, would produce comparatively 
none at all. Weall heard with calmness that enteric fever 
Was raging in South African camps, where an outburst of the 
plague would have made men feel as if the Almighty had 


| People sigh to be killed in customary ways. 








specially smitten the British Army, as the Jews once believed 
that he smote the army of Sennacherib. Why is that? The 
cause is certainly not the usual one, secret selfishness, for men 
are much more likely to die of the customary disease than of 
the rare one, of typhoid, for instance, than of bubonic plague. 
Nor is it comparative preventibleness, for typhoid is prevent- 
ible by exactly the precautions which usually keep plague at 
bay. Nor is it the infectiousness of the disease, for there are 
highly infectious diseases, scarlet fever, for instance, and 
smallpox, which are not dreaded much more than non. 
infectious complaints, much less, for example, than cancer or 
angina pectoris. Nor do we think it is dread of actual 
physical pain. The pain caused by the plague is far less than 
the pain caused by cancer, or, in most instances, by any of 
those forms of lung or throat disease which bring on death 
by some kind of slow strangulation. When the disease is at 
its height the plague-struck patient has a very short time of 
suffering, and the energy which enables him to suffer dics 
away, as it does under certain wounds. Pain, in fact, is not 
the measure of the abhorrence of disease, or soldiers would 
not face bullets as they do, or die lying out on the cold plains 
of the agony caused by shattered bones. Nevertheless, the 
report that plague has appeared causes a sensation of horror, 
breaks down to a great extent the ordinary British fortitude, 
and sweeps away, as it were in a moment, the stolid British 
objection to rigid sanitary laws. The people will bear 
anything, even the burning of their dwellings, which 
they are told by the men of science will protect them, 
and will even betray towards recalcitrants something of that 
angry intolerance which, as regards most diseases, is felt only 
by doctors, nurses, and. after the disease has fairly broken 
out, clergymen of experience and sense. The resistance of 
the native of Bombay to precautions against fever would 
excite nothing but a mild contempt, but there are hundreds 
of Englishmen who are hardly able to bear the news that the 
Government of India has abandoned the attempt to fight the 
plague, though aware that the choice lay between that 
abandonment and a terrible insurrection. It is, we believe, 
thoroughly ascertained that if the plagu2 had appeared in the 
Punjab, and if the Government had persisted in isolating 
infectious cases, the Empire would have been shaken by a 
movement more general and more fierce than the Mutiny of 
1857. Yet so deep is the horror created by the plague that 
hundreds of Europeans in India, rather than not deal 
with it in the scientific method, would have run the risk. 


We have exceedingly little doubt that the special horror 
among Europeans of the plague is first of all traditional. 
Almost every country, and especially England, has some 
record of a specially ghastly visitation, a memory of which, in 
part unconscious, in part derived from reading and from 
legend, invests the disease with an imaginative horror greatly 
increased instead of diminished by long periods of exemption. 
A native of 
New Orleans knows ten times as much about the ravages 
of the vomito prieto, the yellow fever—which is at least 
as dangerous as the plague—as the native of Toronto, but 
he fears it much less, because he has heard of it or seen it 
all his life. It never occurs even to the negro population to 
go half mad with terror and accuse the doctors of poisoning 
the wells, as Neapolitans, for instance, have been known to do 
during a visitation of cholera. The English are accustomed 
to be victims of lung disease, and the tendency of influenza 
to be followed by an attack of pneumonia, which kills almost 
with the rapidity of plague, scarcely frightens them at all; so 
little, indeed, that their fearlessness is an embarrassment to the 
medical profession. There is not a doctor in large. practice 
who has not stories to tell of influenza patients who lost their 
lives siinply because they would not stay in bed or in the 
house for two more days. If the plague were resident among 
us, as it often is in the cities of the East, we should regard it 
just as we do scarlet fever, obey the disinfecting laws when- 
ever convenient, and for the rest await the will of heaven. . We 
fancy, too, though it is difficult to prove the point on paper, 
that the higher races specially fear diseases like the plague, 
which in their imagination belong especially to men of 
the lower types, and ought not to visit themselves. They 
even in their own minds claim immunity from them, as 
you may see in any telegram from Bombay and Hong- 
kong, and when the imaginary barrier breaks down their 
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horror is deepened by a fecling of disgust. We feel sure 
this is true about “ Yellow Jack,” which is pretty impartial in 
its malignity, and think it is true also of the plague and the 
West African sleeping sickness, as it was true once of cholera. 
The same feeling is observable in the case of the few diseases 
which man takes from animals, though owing to the awful 
character of those complaints—e.g., hydrophobia and glanders 
—the minor causes of horror escape even experienced 
observation. 

We are happy to perceive that while the arrival of the 
plague causes excitement—partly due to its depressing effect 
on trade—and even horror, there has been nothing approaching 
to panic. The citizens of Glasgow go about their business as 
usual, the Council calmly debates the best sanitary measures, 
and the newspapers abstain from sensational statistics. That 
calmness, which has now become such a habit of our people 
that Continentals quote it as a proof of British stolidity, is 
of itself a great protection. Whether intense fear of a disease 
predisposes towards an attack of that disease may be doubtful 
—though we do not ourselves see why a man should not have 
a sort of unconscious consciousness of his own special 
liabilities—but it is certain that it diminishes recuperative 
power, that it tends to make attacks more virulent and 
therefore more infectious, and that it causes disregard of 
medical advice. Above all, it increases domestic misery by 
making relatives unwilling to do their duty, scattering ser- 
vants, and increasing the difficulty of supplying nurses. 
Southerners, who feel this panic with inexplicable keenness, 
almost lose their natures under its influence, isolate their 
dearest relatives in a way which involves shocking neglect, 
and regard strangers suspected of infection much as they 
would regard invading barbarians. They would kill them if 
they dared. The English are happily free of this impulse, 
and it will help to keep them free if they will remember that 
one contagious epidemic is not much worse than another, 
that a disease is not more dangerous to the superior races 
because among the inferior peoples it spreads rapidly, and 
that in the outburst of an epidemic, as in the hour of battle, 
to quail internally is no protection. Resignation, the one 
virtue in which no Englishman believes, is in the midst of an 
epidemic an excellent substitute for courage. 





HENRY SIDGWICK. 

7 E were only able last week to refer briefly to the great 
loss sustained by English culture in the death of 
Professor Henry Sidgwick. This week we propose to saya 
little more on his striking personality. We think the key to 
Sidgwick’s mind and to his peculiar influence was that he was 
essentially Greek in spirit. That fine Greek maxim, “ Not 
too much,” was a very real intellectual guide to Sidgwick, 
dominating his temper and his work. Doubtless the Greek 
intellect was fruitful in the production of what may be called 
dogmatic philosophic systems, but its primary idea was not 
the production of systems. Greek intellect was bent mainly 
on free inquiry; intellectual eagerness combined with the 
balanced mind, the fine mental poise, was what chiefly charac- 
terised the Greek. Now in this remarkable combination of 
intellectual eagerness with intellectual poise Sidgwick seems 
to us to have stood nearer to Greek thought than any other 
English philosophic writer of our time. It was his 
methods rather than his conclusions of which we chiefly think, 
and of which apparently he chiefly thought. It was, of course, 
commonly said of him that he came to no conclusions, but 
was what Emerson said of himself, “anendless seeker.” This 
was perhaps scarcely fair to Sidgwick, who certainly seems to 
have arrived at some quite distinct and final views in ethics, 
religion, and sociology. But undoubtedly his tendency was 
so markedly that of poise, his wish was so much more 
evidently to teach a method than to reach a dogma, that the 
general view taken of him may be considered only an 

exaggeration of a truth. 

His method, we say, was entirely Greek; it was the analytic 
method of Socrates and Aristotle. Though he had spent 
much time on Plato, we should say that his mind was scarcely 
Platonic. He lacked the poetic mysticism of Plato which 
made of that superbly endowed man a link between the Greek 
and Christian worlds. But Sidgwick sympathised completely 
with the general Aristotelian method, and with much in the 
Aristotelian conclusions on ethics and politics. Had he chosen 








to give to the world a complete exposition of sndiieblamasmaies 
it would probably have superseded all the Aristotelian criticism 
and commentaries which English philosophic learning Seip 8 
duced. As it is, we can see the infiuence of Aristotle an the a 
typical mind of Greece powerfully influencing all of Sidgwick’s 
writings. Sidgwick is carefully committed to an exact and 
impartial statement of every point of view. He cannot bear 
that even the side which appeals least to him should not be 
completely and even sympathetically stated. He has not tho 
English love for taking a “side.” He empties his mind of ali 
prejudices, he has no interest to serve but the truth. Wea 
cannot estimate our debt to a rare mind of this order. It 
sweeps away the mists of passion and preconceived notions: it 
realises for us Bacon’s “dry light,” it enables us to have a 
glimpse of the exalted and educating nature of Greek culture, 
it liberates our intellect and gives us the freedom of tho 
world of mind. 


In another respect Sidgwick was thoroughly Greek, just as 
the great German thinkers are, in that he was encyclopmdic 
in his intellectual sweep. Both the Greek and German 
thinkers have carried their fundamental ideas into all depart. 
ments of life. They have insisted, after their analytic 
process, in seeing life as a whole and in treating of all its 
contents. Aristotle applies his principles in ethics, politics, 
metaphysics, natural history, and doubtless in many other 
categories in those works which are unhappily lost. Plato's 
dialectic is almost coextensive with life. Kant and Hegel 
search with sweeping gaze through all the forms and categories 
of thought and being, trying to find universal principles and 
a unification of knowledge. English philosophic work has 
been more fragmentary, though in our time Mr. Spencer has 
essayed the task so congenial to the Greek and German mind. 
It is true we cannot say that Professor Sidgwick seriously 
attempted any co-ordination of knowledge. Perhaps he had 
not arrived at sufficiently clear and positive conclusions for 
that. At any rate his writings, though absolutely guided by 
the same principles of method, are detached. But his interests 
were wide, and he saw at least that the moral and political 
life furnished problems which must all be treated on the same 
lines of method, and so he wrote both on ethics, politics, and 
political economy, all this work being characterised by the 
same calm, lucid analysis, always just, always in proportion, 
Clough has give us the inner mental standpoint in those lines 
of his :— 

“Pure form nakedly displayed, 
And all things absolutely made.” 
That was the attitude of Sidgwick; it governed his tastes and 
methods and made of him an influence in our time more 
purely Greek than any other. 

Though we think such an influence most necessary for a 
country like England, which is not in the least degree Greek 
in mind and temper, we cannot of course deny that Sidgwick 
had, as the French say, the defects of his qualities. He was, 
perhaps, the foremost power of his time in the University of 
Cambridge, and deservedly so, since no other Cambridge man 
was equipped with such a fine and extensive culture. But 
his influence was purely critical, and Cambridge, devoted as 
she is to science, mathematics, and exact scholarship, needs 
more of what a friend and colleague of Sidgwick’s, the late 
Sir J. Seeley, called the “enthusiasm of humanity.” This 
Sidgwick could not impart. He not only founded no school 
(for that we may, perhaps, be grateful), he gave no 
stimulus to the study of philosophy, which so little inte- 
rests Cambridge that, during several years, the numbers 
in the Moral Sciences Tripos might have been counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It is said in defence that Cambridge 
is historically scientific, but she produced the Cambridge 
Platonists, and no great University ought surely to rest con- 
tent without displaying energy in the greatest of all studies, 
—‘divine philosophy.” No University can be accounted in 
quite a healthy state in which philosophy is at so low an ebb 
as at Cambridge. We should not say that Sidgwick was in 
any way responsible for that, but we should be compelled to 
say that he did nothing to prevent or remedy that condition 
of things. He carefully and conscientiously instructed, but 
he did not inspire. 

It is greatly to the credit of Professor Sidgwick (as it is to 
the credit of William James, of the New England Cambridge) 
that he entered so courageously into the work of the Psychica 
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Research Society, and that ata timo when the cause of 
sychioal research was looked on askance by some superfine 
intellectual people. Sidgwick never paused to ask whether 
his action was likely to be construed as undignified; his 
essentially Greek mind was interested in everything of im- 
portance which could conceivably throw light on the problems 
of human personality and destiny, and he had the moral 
courage to pursue his inquiries in fields into which some of 
his contemporaries would not enter. It is greatly to his 
credit that he determined to investigate phenomena which, 
because they were new and because they seemed to aid super- 
naturalism, were foolishly ignored hy some scientific men. It 
neod hardly be said how admirably Sidgwick carried his 
prudent and balanced temper and mind into these problems 
as he did into his academic work. It is sufficient praise for 
him that he kept the Psychical Research Society on the right 
lines, tempering belief in general aims with caution in 
methods. 

On the whole, in ethical philosophy, we must class Sidg- 
wick with the Utilitarian school, using the term in its widest 
and highest sense. It is not our own school of thought, but 
we can recognise its strong case, and we think, with Wundt, 
that its methods must be combined with the great ends of the 
Idealist schools. In political economy no one can say exactly 
what was Sidgwick’s standpoint. He tries to look all round, 
from the classic individualism of Ricardo to the economics of 
Socialism, and to be fair to all. On the whole he seems 
to be favourable to a considerable extension of State functions, 
to hold with Professor Marshall that much can be done to 
eliminate poverty, and his work is especially useful in distin- 
guishing between the science and the art of political economy. 
But all through it is rather the method than the results which 
is of peculiar value. His book on politics seems to us 
the least valuable of his works. His is a figure we shall not 
easily forget. We see again that thoughtful face with the 
deep eyes, the expression austere and yet kindly, the long 
beard, the somewhat slight form, the light eager walk, the 
bent head, and we can see the figure at times rooted to the 
spot, standing in the street quite oblivious of passing traffic, 
the mind revolving some great problem which was more to 
him than the customary doings of daily life. His tastes were 
simple, his conscience was high, his aspirations noble, his life 
almost ideal. He might almost have been the reincarnation 
of an ancient Greek philosopher; and what greater praise can 
we pay to the memory of Henry Sidgwick ? 





NIGHT-FISHING IN MOUNTAIN TARNS. 
| geen by those who have walked the fells for several 

years, it must be confessed that the finest series of 
experiences are met with in a ramble under the moonlight. 
Many fell-walkers in their nights of tramping make for some 
famous summit and wait there half-frozen to see the sun rise. 
Let the present brief narrative prove that it is better to be 
free from such restriction. 

My companion was an angler; we had been staying awhile 
in Great Langdale; and now, having heard that splendid 
fishing was to be had in the mountain tarns during the hours 
of darkness, he was all eagerness to try such an expedition. 
Thus it was that we were steadily climbing the steep path to 
Stickle Tarn when— 

« The farewell light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of night.” 
The day had been hot and cloudless, but now small, wavy 
clouds were borne along in the breeze which sprang up as the 
sun descended into a crimsoned west. When at last we 
urrived at the edge of the upland mere, my friend, steeling 
Limself against the beauties of the scene, put his rod together, 
and in the half-light began to select his flies. My mind, as I sat 
on a lichen-covered rock near by, was fully occupied in taking 
in the surrounding loveliness; the pale crags of Pavey Ark 
sheered up their bases laved by the steely blue water of the 
tarn, their sky-line standing clear against the darkening, star- 
spangled blue. The shades in this rock-hound recess gradually 
thickened into darkness, though the surface of the tarn—like 
« mirror—refiected every moment more strongly the night- 
glow rising on the northern horizon. A great peace seemed to 
close around, and soon the silence was only broken by the 
splash as am occasional trout leapt to the banquet of night- 


A strange restlessness possessed me, and I rambled about the 
hillside bordering the tarn, crossing many dry, rough water- 
courses, and passing through wide-spreading beds of moist 
bracken. Then the sharp summit to my right drew attention. 
It was Harrison Stickle, the highest of the Langdale Pikes 
and on the moment I decided to extend my prowl to its top 
My companion was apparently busy among the trout, and 
would not move far. Ten minutes’ climb brought me to the 
cairn; what a splendid view there was! In the grey light, 
on all hands, tumbled grey mountain masses appeared; the 
valleys were completely hidden by long narrow clouds of 
night-mist, and even the damp patches on the moors were 
canopied with shifting white vapour. It was a glorious night 
to be out of doors. As I anticipated, a cold breeze was 
circulating around the crest of the hill, so after a brief survey 
IT made down to the tarn-edge as rapidly as was advisable. 
The fisher was still pursuing his craft, but he was not 
meeting with much success, for the fish had now sated them- 
selves with the insects which hung like a cloud of dust over 
the tarn. We were slowly moving along the water's edge, 
trying new casts, when my friend bethought him of Codale 
Tarn, about an hour distant across the fell. The ramble was 
exactly to my taste, so he took his rod to pieces and prepared 
forthe walk. At first our route wound aboutamong the boulders 
near the tarn-side, and as we suddenly came upon a tiny bay 
my companion clutched me, pointing to a dark mass not 
thirty yards distant. A poacher was rigging up his lath, by 
means of which the best fish are still harvested from our 
mountain tarns and heck dubs. In a few minutes the instru- 
ment was being floated out into the almost imperceptible 
current. To the uninitiated it may be explained that the 
lath is a small board of light wood, to the lower edge of which 
a sufficiently heavy strip of lead has been affixed to make it 
float edgeways up. To this float are appended four or five 
hooks, on lengths of fine gut or horsehair. The board is 
floated out so that in its course from shore to shore it will 
cross the most “fishy”? pools and shallows. To assist in 
guidance the poacher usually has a fine line attached. The 
lath, long an illegal instrument, has the advantage of reach- 
ing the fish in large areas of water beyond the cast of the 
shore angler. It was prohibited mainly on the ground that 
many trout which ultimately escaped were ensnared on the 
hooks, and so damaged for more legitimate fishing. After 
getting his lath away, the poacher walked sinartly towards 
the head of the tarn, possibly with the intention of recapturing 
the board as it ended its voyage. 


For some twenty minutes we wound up the damp slope 
towards Sergeant Man, thus avoiding the cliffs of Pavey Ark. 
It was not a pleasant walk: the lush grass was dripping with 
dew, and the track kept among peat bogs and bog-holes, 
besides crossing deep, narrow beck courses without the 
slightest warning. Many a time we almost stumbled into 
these waterworn excavations. From the top of the rise there 
was an almost bird's-eye view of the tarn: the shoals in the 
bays and near the outlet showed grey through the clear 
water, while the deeper places were dark to intensity. My 
companion pointed out that I was now in a splendid position 
to understand the theory of tarn-fishing. “Just at the point 
where the grey fades into the inky-blue depths is the 
place where the trout most congregate.” <A faint “ cats- 
paw” was ruffling the water: the great poet of the open fells, 
William Wordsworth, must have surveyed some such scene 
when he wrote :— 

“ Soft o’er the surface creep those lustres pale, 
Tracking the motions of the fitful gale.” 
A line of silvery light now showed on the upper edge of a cloud 
bank in the east, and in a few minutes the moon appeared. Its 
pale light gradually gained strength, and the whole scene was 
hung with a silvery haze as we dropped down the slope to 
Codale Tarn. This water is famed for its monster trout, and 
my friend hoped to get a fair-sized specimen. This is one of 
the quietest and most out-of-the-way corners in the Lake 
Country. Tall cliffs rise abruptly from its shores, their 
serees falling in fan-shaped beds into the very water. As yet 
the gully—it is little wider—was in complete darkness, and it 
would be long before the moon rose sufficiently high in the 
heavens to flood it with light. In my walk round I raised 


a brace of summer snipe from the swamp at the head of the 





flies, and by the tinkle and gurgle of tiny mountain streams. 





tarn; with wild cries and loud drumming of wings they 
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rushed "1p into the air and out of sight. A long whistle from 


my friend rang out over the silent dale; the fish were not in 
biting humour, and he was tired of his unproductive labour. As 
it was yet early, we decided not to return to Langdale, but to 
continue down the beck side to Easedale Tarn. At 2 a.m. 
we began our three-mile walk, and an hour later sighted, 
through a gap in the wall of mountains, the gleaming surface 
of the tarn. On two or three occasions we had stopped to 
admire the effect of the moonlight: once on a clump of 
mountain ashes swaying on a lofty crag; again, on a waving 
bed of bracken. But the main part of our way lay through 
darkened gorges. A couple of anglers had apparently re- 
served the boat, and were having a jolly time of it. As we 
approached they invited us to a row, while they rested in the 
-roughly-built hut close to the water's edge. Silvery moon- 
light pervaded everything, the surface of the water “ glished,” 
the sky was deeper blue than before, and thousands of stars 
gleamed. For an hour we paddled round, visiting the bays 
where the brooks brought down the tributes of hidden caves, 
andthe beds of luxuriant water-weed by the outlet. A few 
small trout were panniered; then one of the boat-hirers sug- 
gested that my friend should try trolling,—7.e., towing his 
line through the water. Almost immediately I saw a sudden 
straightening of my companion’s arm, a tightening of the 
thin line, and beyond a tiny curl in the water. The rod-point 
was gradually raised, another circle broke the surface where 
the trout had maybe approached it,a mighty whirr of the 
reel, a few passes of the rod right and left, and a fine fish 
was being hauled in. The sport improved as dawn neared. 
Already the moon was gleaming over the rough summits of 
Blakerigg, and a faint glow rising arch-like above the eastward 
fells. Accordingly we came to shore, and handed over the 
boat to its hirers, who were almost indignant at our refusal to 
enjoy the sport which was most justly theirs. My friend roved 
the shore, and his triumphant whistle again and again came to 
my ear as I explored gully after gully whence tinkling becks 
came down into the tarn. There is nothing more beautiful 


than these corners, where dripping moss and spray-washed 
rocks, clinging water-weed and rough heather, feathery moun- 
tain ash and pendent-hranched birches, combine to make 
attractive scenes. Brighter and brighter glowed the sky; 
the intakes of Grasmere grew clearer through the blue dawn 
shadows, and then the glorious sun appeared. By this I had 
rambled back to the hut, and at 5 a.m. we four were break- 
fasting off fish which a short hour previously had swum freely 
in the tarn rippling outside. 

There is no doubt that, after a life of fell-walking, I will 
still have to confess that the finest series of experiences are 
to be met with in a ramble under the moonlight on the fells. 

Wittiam T. PALMER. 








LETTERS TO TIE EDITOR. 


RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Urwick’s letter in the Spectator of September Ist is 
an indication that facilities exist for rifle practice apart from 
Volunteering proper or civilian rifle clubs, which, if properly 
developed, might not only be valuable as an additional means 
of spreading a knowledge of the use of the rifle, but would 
also be useful as a connecting link between civilian clubs and 
Volunteer corps. In order to obtain opportunities for rifle 
practice, I joined a Volunteer company as an honorary 
member in the early part of this year, and at the 
time was under the impression that an arrangement 
which permitted civilians to use a Volunteer rifle range 
was probably unique; since then I have been surprised 
to find that provision of this nature exists in connection with 
many Volunteer corps, and that only a lack of push on the 
part of commanding officers to make known the privileges 
offered has prevented these privileges from being more widely 
sought after and taken up by civilians desirous of rifle 
practice. Apart from the national benefits accruing from the 
extended knowledge of rifle-shooting, the Volunteer corps 
more immediately concerned obtains from the subscriptions of 
honorary members funds which can be used in divers ways for 
the benefit of the corps and its ordinary members. The rules 
governing the admission of honorary members to the Royal 





Sussex Regiment given by Mr. Urnick sn eee ae 
plete, but, perhaps, in some respects might follow an 
advantage on the lines of those of the Patshul] Co 

pany of the South Staffordshire Regiment, At Patshull 
Park, through the generosity of Lord Dartmouth, a lind d 
range is available, with distances up to 1,100 powers 
A rifle club has been formed in connection with the Patshull 
Company, membership of which is open to members and 
honorary members of the company on payment of an annnal 
subscription of 2s. 6d. The honorary members’ subscription 
to the company is not a fixed one, but is generally one guinea ; 
it may, however, be less or more according to the means of 
the intending member. Ammunition can be obtained at 5d 
for ten rounds, the sum of 1s. 3d. mentioned by Mr. Urwick 
being to my mind very excessive. Moreover, in the case of 
the Patshull Club there is no obligation on the part of 
honorary members to leave their private rifles on the rane 
While on the subject of rifle clubs, may I draw attention to 
the interesting exhibits in the Palais de Congrts at the 
Paris Exhibition of several of the French rifle clubs? 
The exhibits consist of charts and cartoons, of statis. 
ties, photographs of ranges and members, medals, arms, 
trophies, ammunition, banners, &c., and give one a good 
idea of the standing of the clubs and the work done by 
them. I take from my note-book three instances. Tho 
Société de Gymnastique et de Tir Alsacienne-Lorvraine de 
Paris has supplied weapons and ammunition free or at a 
reduced price to an average of 280 persons annually during 
the past seventeen years, has held in the same period 20 i. 
tests yearly at 200 metres range, and last year supplied 
over 100,000 rounds of Service ammunition for use on the 
elub ranges. The Société de Tir de Lyon has 866 members, 
and fired on the club ranges 20,892 cartridges during the past 
twelve months. The Société de Tir de Nancy has 12 ranges 
of 100 and 200 metres and 5 revolver ranges, and in 1899, 
with 637 society members and 117 firing-school members, used 
66,445 rounds of ammunition.—I am, Sir, &c., , 

J. W. Braptey, C.E., 


Hon. Member, Patshull Company, 


Sunnyholm, Burnley. South Staffs. Regiment. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—There is a way in which members of a rifle club, who 
from various causes are unable to join Volunteer regiments, 
and are consequently untrained men, might be useful in case 
of invasion. If they are affiliated to local Volunteer com- 
panies, and registered as a sort of second-class reserve for 
that force, they might be utilised for the defence of store- 
houses, railway stations, waterworks, &c., where a knowledge 
of the rifle, and not necessarily of drill, would be invaluable. 
By their connection with a Volunteer corps, and being under 
a responsible officer, it could not be said that they were 
nothing more or less than “ Franc-Tireurs,” and liable to be 
shot like spies if captured by the enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SHARPSHOOTER. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—It is refreshing to find a student of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's writings who is able to draw attention to a diffi- 
culty in them without emulating the boisterous derision ot 
Mr. W. James or the sneering innuendo of Mr. James Ward. 
Mr. Engstriém’s difficulty does not seem to me as great as it 
seems to him. Mr. Spencer says that all religions agree in 
implying that there is a problem to be solved, that there is a 
mystery ever pressing for interpretation, and then states his 
conclusion, which Mr. Engstrim finds inconsistent with this 
implication, that the problem is insoluble, the mystery un- 
fathomable. But is there any real inconsistency? As it 
appears to me, the first statement is to be read with the 
emphasis on the copula, “ There sa problem,” and the re- 
maining words, “to be solved,” are merely amplificatory, and 
do not necessarily imply that the problem is soluble. The 
mystery presses for interpretation, but is not necessarily in- 
terpretable, and Mr. Spencer's conclusion is that the problem 
is insoluble and. the mystery unfathomable. So crowds of 
calculators have wearied themselves over the quadrature of 
the circle. To them it was a problem to be solved, a mystery 





that pressed for interpretation. The discovery by others that 
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el 
oblem was insoluble did not alter the fact that that had 


r : : 
range mental attitude of the circle-squarers,—did not, in 
many cases, alter the mental attitude, for they still sought, 

-ht I know may still be seeking, a solution of the 


and for aug : 3 
insoluble problem.—I am, Sir, £c.,, CHAS. MERCIER. 


Flower House, Catford. 





(To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—I hardly like to suggest it, but is it possible that Mr. 
Lloyd Engstrom (Spectator, September Ast) is only tripping 
over a phrase? “Something to be explained,” “ A problem to 
be solved,” “ A mystery calling for interpretation,”—is it not 
pressing words rather hard to make these imply that an 
pnswer must be forthcoming? Explanations and solutions 
may be called for, but they may not, any more than spirits, 
come when they are called. The existence of mysteries to be 
explained and problems to be solved may be quite compatible 
with the mysteries and problems being inexplicable and in- 
goluble especially when Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us, using 
the very same phrase, that they present themselves for solution 
to every civilised child; and, finally, samming-up in the last 
paragraph of the chapter, offers us, as an expression equivalent 
toall the foregoing, “the omnipresence of something which 
passes comprehension.” Surely with this all appearance of 
contradiction vanishes; and Mr. Engstrém may dismiss his 
apprehension that he has discovered such a fault in the 
foundations as may bring the great Spencerian structure 
about our ears. A logical flaw in the main crgument surely 
there is not; nor would there be even if Mr. Engstriém’s 
supposed discovery were real. The conclusion that “ the 
power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrut- 
able” is rested, with Herbert Spencer, on considerations with 
which the theories of the religions, current or obsolete, 
civilised or rude, have really nothing to do. For myself, I 
have never been quite able to dispel the suspicion that the 
gravest of grave philosophers was for once indulging in a 
little solemn irony in thus summoning the religions before 
his judgment-seat, and then allowing them to leave the court 
without a stain on their character. ‘See,’ he says to them, 
‘you have all along been declaring how little you knew of the 
Object of your aspirations. You were more right even than 
jou supposed you were. You know nothing, absolutely 
and utterly nothing; and for the very best of reasons : 
there is nothing to know. But I have comfort for you. 
Welcome to the common ground of the Unknowable.’ Nor 
is it easy to persuade oneself that it is quite apart from a 
certain philosophic satisfaction that in the course of his 
argument he succeeds in bringing every religion, even the 
most spiritual, into line with the “rudest Fetishism.” But 
perhaps there is just one word to be said, not on the main 
argument, which I think has withstood all attacks, but on 
this treatment of the religions. First, one notices that the 
“Religious Ideas” of the chapter-title has in the chapter 
itself been translated, without warning, into “ Religion” and 
“Religions.” This does not seem quite legitimate in itself. 
But are not some of us rather taken aback to be told that a 
theory of the universe is ‘‘ the vital element in all religions” ? 
Some of us have been in the habit of thinking that, in its 
essence, religion is a thing of the heart and the desires, not of 
the intellect or understanding at all; that its most vital 
element is the fact, the experimental fact, of personal com- 
munion with an unseen Power. All else, especially all theories, 
are quite secondary, are, perhaps, even an excrescence and 
incumbrance. Herbert Spencer would no doubt deny the 
phenomena. He may do so; but then, I venture to think, he 
has not touched the real opposition between religion and 
science, and his reconciliation falls to the ground. It is the 
personal relation that is the very life of all supernatural 
religion; and to science this is inconceivable. Here isa gulf 
that our greatest thinker has done nothing to bridge; perhaps 
because it is unbridgable.—I am, Sir, &c., 


South Yardley, Birmingham. G. Hooxkuam. 





[To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your able article on the above in the Spectator of 
August 25th was most interesting as a clever criticism, but, 
noting the invariably unbiassed tone of your paper, I ask: 
Is it fair? You state that Mr. Spencer’s “ religious con- 


ments are great. I venture to show that such an interpreta- 
tion of his views (vide “ First Principles”) appears somewhat 
stretched. Mr. Spencer states twice on one page “that the 
central position of religion is impregnable,’ he admits a 
“fundamental verity” in all religions, and—slightly away 
from the point—states that “Atheism, Pantheism, an® 
Theism are unthinkable.” Mr. Spencer's “ religious conscious- 
ness” seems so deep and on such a high plane that he 
declaims against the irreligion of maintaining the untenable 
doctrines that obscure the “Great Truth.” And further, as 
to the “impiety of the pious ”:—‘ Through the printed and 
spoken thoughts of religious teachers may almost everywhere 
he traced a professed familiarity with the ultimate mystery 
of things,—and which seems anything but congruous with the 
accompanying expressions of humility.” As showing another 
standpoint of criticism, I venture to suggest that a perusal of 
the “ great Spencer” is more likely to leave a conviction of 
greater religious consciousness thana lesser. Any one study 

ing your critique and not considering the above facts might 
infer the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Homewood, Last Croydon. J. WILsoN-HAFFENDEN. 





TURNING EASTWARDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I respectfully suggest that your statement in a 
review of hooks about London in the issue of September Ist 
that “the High Church clergyman still turns towards 
Jerusalem when he repeats his Creed,” &c., is not as accurate 
as the Spectator usually is? I write as a Moderate Church- 
man, but have always turned eastward at the Creed. Yet I 
never thought that in so doing I was facing Jerusalem, nor 
have I ever met any one who did. The thought in one’s 
mind is that of the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, 
whose light is the light of our life. Surely also there is no 
parallel between modern London and Jerusalem before tha 
Crucifixion. The latter city was the visible centre of the 
Theocracy; London is the great capital of a great Empire, 
but has no special significance such as Zion had. Jerusalem 
was the type of the dwelling of Almighty God among His 
people. The Church of Christ is the present fulfilment; the 
Heavenly City its final accomplishment. These things are 
in our minds as we pray for ourselves and others that we 
“may see Jerusalem in prosperity all our lives long.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., VICARIUS VIGORNIENSIS. 





SWALLOWS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of August 25th I observe an interesting 
letter on the above subject. Of the barn swallow your cor: 
respondent writes: “They nest twice a year, never using the 
same nest.” Now this statement must be qualified, I think, 
as the following incident will show. Last year a pair of 
swallows commenced to build on the projecting ledge of a 
pillar supporting the porch of my house. They had reared a 
brood in the same place the year previous, and their presencé 
was found to be rather objectionable on the score of cleanliness. 
My wife accordingly instructed the gardener to remove the 
half-built nest, and, to deter the birds from renewing the worl 

of building, a small earthenware jar was placed on the ledge 
After the lapse of a few days the birds were observed to b 

flying into the porch, and an examination showed that the nes 

was being built on the top of thejar. We did not interfere witk 

this second attempt, and the result was a brood of four youn; 

birds, which in due time were fledged. The nest had not beer 

vacated much more than a week, when the old birds were 
back at it, and again a family of four was reared. While on 
the subject of birds it may be interesting to some of your 
readers to hear of the proceedings of a pair of thrushes which 
came under my observation three years ago. About twelve 
feet from one of the windows of my dining room grows a 
large Auricaria, and on one of the branches, close to the stem, 
and on a level with the sill of the window, a nest was com- 
menced. The position was most favourable for observation, 
and day by day we watched the pair of busy thrushes at their 
work. Inthe natural course of events the young appeared 
and grew apace. One day we noticed that only three young 
hirds were in the nest instead of four, and we found that one 





sciousness”’ is weak, as weak, in fact, as Lis scientific attain- 


had been pushed over the side of the nest and lost. Soon the 
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family left the old home, and after the usual help to start 
them in life, fhe parents found leisure to inspect the empty 
nest. They evidently thought that with a little necessary 
repairs it might be utilised for the rearing of another brood. 
They seemed to remember, however, the sad loss of one of 
their former family, and concluded that the nest was too 
shallow for safety. They accordingly set about the work of 
raising the sides, and when the repairs were completed, the 
nest had the curious appearance of a ring of bright-coloured 
material, about three-quarters of an inch deep, all round. In 
this enlarged nest they successfully reared a brood of four.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., RicHarp G. Ross. 
Ravensleigh. 





UNOCOUPIED COAST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Our attention has been called to a letter under the 
above heading, and signed with the initials “A. de N.,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of August 25th, in which these 
words occur: “ Even Bartholomew's latest contour map for 
cyclists shows blue water where in fact there is nothing but 
green grass,” &c. May we be allowed to state that for years 
past all our maps of the district in question show Pagham 
Harbour as reclaimed? and it is quite evident that the map 
your correspondent has been looking at must be a very old 
one indeed.—We are, Sir, &c., 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW AND Co. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN BENNET LAWES: 
AN APPRECIATION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF TAE “SPECTATOR.” )} 
S1r,—Absolutely unique in his service to the agricultural 
world was the strong, and strenuous, and yet withal modest, 
personality who has just passed away from us. There is 
literally no one to replace our loss, because his position was 
of his own creation, and it is not fitted to any other. There 
have been greater chemists no doubt, and men with a some- 
what fuller knowledge of the practice of the field, but never a 
man so thorough in his combination of science and practice, 
without which the best progress in agriculture writ large is 
impossible. Never a mind of better balance, or a stronger 
common-sense than his by which to weigh the all-round value 
of his own discoveries, or those of others. Few services so 
great have been done by an individual to his country as was 
the establishment at his own expense (£100,000) of an experi- 
mental station with completest possible equipment, equip- 
ment not confined merely to demonstration and bare record, 
but comprising a large museum in which are stored as much 
of actual growths upon the plots as is ever likely to be useful 
in elucidating problems of future as well as present interest,— 
in preserving, for instance, samples of the barley (with other 
corn) grown on plots of different treatment, for many years, 
so that recently they have been analysed, and otherwise used to 
furnish evidence in determining the best conditions procurable 
for securing that great desideratum in ordinary farming, quality 
of grain. In fact, here at Rothamsted was planned the immense 
variety of simple and elaborate investigations into the laws 
which underlie phenomena of the field and homestead,—an 
ever-lengthening list. As these, old and new, were answered 
others growing out of them were followed up and dealt with, 
whilst all the time collateral facts and data bearing in any 
way on the main results were all precisely tabulated. And 
one man, through at least two generations of his fellows, 
planned, or helped to plan, the methods of attack, as well as 
the actual operations, and grasped the main significance to 
science and to practice of the whole campaign. So that great as 
was the forethought and the munificence of Sir John’s gift, and 
its endowment to a nation which has not thought it necessary 
to spend nearly so much as others in this sort of work, the 
service of the almost always present and controlling eye, and 
mind, has been much greater. The humblest tenant-farmer, 
as well as the famous foreign scientist, were welcomed equally 
—aye, and more than welcomed—at the fine old manor-house. 
Visitors arriving, before a previous batch just home from a 
long trudge round with Sir John as the most luminous 
of guides had finished lunch, would be met by the host 
with the utmost yenility, and his prompt and apologetic 
retreat from the table for yet another round, to be in uo way 





hurried or curtailed. Questions by the purely scientific inguise 
as well as puzzled efforts by the man of much ie me 
little science but able to anticipate very shrewdly by >it 
ais : ye 
the decision of the bushel as to yield of the crops, were al] 
answered with the self-same patient thoroughness, as well ag 
with the same ability. No one better than Sir John knee 
the limitations of abstract science in the matter of the 
farmer's direct material benefit. Herein, indeed, or hereabouis 
lay perhaps his greatest strength. He knew how likely ae 
science, divorced from the practical, to bear seed of its own 
kind only. Inthe proper conduct of agricultural experiments 
as well as in their adequate appreciation as guides to practice, 
a good deal of practical as well as scientific knowledge . 
essential. There are, of course, field experiments desionsd 
entirely to scientific ends, as well as others to answer 
questions mainly practical or economic. But even with 
the former some practical knowledge is almost always 
necessary, as certain memorable examples of neglecting this 
principle clearly showed. Sir John Lawes was always more 
ready, and better able, than any other man to point the practical 
lessons of scientific discoveries, whether they were of the greatest 
national concern or of much more limited interest, as many of 
his writings, to say nothing of his oral lessons, stand to show, 
Some adequate record of a life so unique and useful will no 
doubt in time be published. Meanwhile a sketch so slight as 
this, by one who had the privilege of knowing him a little, 
may be of passing interest. The writer is merely one amongst 
those who have received from Sir J. Lawes an amount of kind. 
ness and assistance in certain matters of public, but very 
limited public, interest, so out of all proportion to the im. 
portance of the work as to be almost astounding from a man 
so very fully oceupied as was he. His physical as well as his 
mental energy was quite extraordinary. He followed his 
favourite sport of deer-stalking in the Highlands till well 
over seventy years of age. He could very seldom be induced 
to ride where and when walking was at all reasonably pos. 
sible, and in habits he was most abstemious. He was equally 
kind of heart and genial in manner to men of all classes, anit 
at all times inspired great respect. It is good to think he had 
the happiness to live and to see so much of the fruit of his 
very long life and work, as well as its very typical inter- 
national memorial, a solid slab of 1ugged Aberdeenshire 
granite, erected some years ago on an occasion few then 
present will forget, near the gates of the family home.—i au, 
Sir, Ke., F. J. Cooxg. 





THE ORNITHOLOGY OF TENNYSON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]) 
Sir.—In the article upon Tennyson’s ornithology which 
appeared in the Spectator of August 18th there occurs the 
following sentence :—* To-day Wolfe would scarcely bave 
ventured to introduce his 
‘Struggling moonbeam’s misty light’ 


in face of the fact that Mr. Nasmyth, with incisive scientific 
accuracy, informs us on the authority of that unimpeachable 
witness, the Nautical Almanac, that upon January 16th, 
1809, the moon was scarcely a day old and practically 
invisible”; upon which it occurs to me to offer the perhaps 
hypercritical suggestion that the condition of the moon on 
January 16th, 1809, is not in question in the line quoted, 
which really has reference to the state of that luminary on 
the night of December Sth, 1760. The elegy commonly 
known as * The Burial of Sir John Moore” is not an original 
composition of the Rev. Mr. Wolfe’s, but a very happy and 
spirited translation from the French of, I think, an unknown 
writer of lines descriptive of the hasty burial of Colonel de 
Beaumanoir, killed in the defence of Pondicherry when it 
was taken by the British under Sir Eyre Coote. In the 
original the lines that contain the reference to the moon 
are :— 
“ De minuit ¢’était l'heure et solitaire et sombre, 
La lune offrait & peine un débile rayon, 
La lanterne luisait péniblement dans l’ombre, 
Quand de la baionnette on creusa le gazon.” 


The whole poem is interesting, and the reproduction by Mr. 
Wolfe even more so in its accurate following of the original. 


—I am, Sir, &e., F. H. 
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Se nage aa 
COUNT VON WALDERSEE’S APPOINTMENT. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
€m,—Count von Waldersee’s appointment to the supreme 
command in China, practically after the relief of the Pekin 
Legations, must, of course, have been with a view to further 
itary and political action. England ought to have fore- 
seen ‘hat such further action must be futile. But, though it 
may be humiliating to have it stopped by Russia, England 
ought to welcome the opportunity of Russia s proposal in 
order to get out of an unnatural partnership with Germany 
in an impracticable adventure for the problemat ical benefit of 
Germany only. What more can he done after the relief of 
the Legations except retire ? We cannot punish the Chinese 
Government, because it is beyond our reach, and we cannot 
pursue it all over China. — We cannot make it punish the 
worst offender,—itself. We cannot conquer China, and we 
cannot partition her! The German Emperor calls for 
revenge, but on whom? It can only be on ignorant people 
too poor to run away, whose offence is that they have heen 
too easily misled by their rulers! Extension of world-power 
may also be Germany's object, but England has no 
iuterest in that. The retirement of the forces of the 
Powers from Pekin may facilitate Russia’s settlement of Man- 
churia, but that is practically accomplished already, and we 
cannot prevent its fulfilment. It is said that now that we are 
in Pekin we have a great opportunity, but nobody can tell us 
what to do with it. It is acknowledged that territory is use- 
less tous. On the other hand, we cannot welcome Russia’s 
proposal to treat with the Empress’s Government. We have 
done all we can to make the iniquitous Chinese Government 
“Jose face.” It ought now to be discredited and humiliated 
in the eyes of its own people, and it seems that defeat and 
weakness do become known even in China, for the result of 
the Japanese War is said to have been one of the causes of the 
present upheaval. Nothing should be done to support the 
Empress's Government; its guarantees, promises, and terri- 
tory are all equally valueless. Its Customs duties are said to 
be fully mortgaged, and its other revenues cannot be inter- 
cepted by us. The present Chinese Government may be the 
best for Russia’s and Germany’s purposes, but it is never likely 
to encourage trade and progress. England’s policy is, in 
concert with Japan and America, to await patiently for the 
development of China by the Chinese. It will be said that we 
may have to wait for ever for that! But why should that be 
true? The Japanese, who were quite as conservative as the 
Chinese, have developed rapidly, and experience in our own 
Colonies and elsewhere proves that the Chinese are honest, busi- 
nesslike, quick to appreciate and recognise good government, 
and willing enough to trade and work with the rest of the world. 
Weshouldavoidanything which may rivet the fetters of the worst 
Government in the world on such a people. If, and when, the 
Chinese evolve a really national Government, it will certainly 
be imbued with the national spirit, which is pre-eminently 
commercial and industrial. If the Customs duties cannot 
recoup us the expenses of the rescue from Pekin and a 
moderate indemnity to the sufferers, we must bear the loss, 
not increase it by further military adventure. Our interests 
at the ports should be maintained until the time when China, 
like Japan, has developed into a civilised Power. Missionaries 
in China would have to rely wholly on spiritual power, not 
on our military and diplomatic force. The ports and French, 
Russian, and English colonies of Chinese population should 
sufficiently employ their energies without risking themselves 
in China proper.—I am, Sir, &c., 1 7a 3a A 


mil 





SLEEP IN A SOCIALIST COMMUNITY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 
Sm,—In the charming article entitled “ Butterfly Sleep” in 
the Spectator of September Ist the writer says that by sunset 
bees “are all asleep in their communal dormitory.” This is 
not altogether correct. The bees are certainly in the hive, 
but they are not all asleep by any means. In fact it has been 
doubted whether during summer these unfortunate devotees 
to a Socialist ideal get any sleep at all. Modern hives, unlike 
the old skep, are easily examined at any time, and it has been 
found that comb-building goes on rapidly all through the 
night. Any one can see in warm weather bees, near the door 








of the hive, fanning with their wings; this also is kept up 
all night if the temperature demands it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. GoLpswortHy. 
The Manse, Sedlescombe Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





THE POSITION OF JAPAN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—On the 31st ult. a letter, dated “Tokio, July 25th,” 
appeared in the Times from a correspondent signing himself 
“FP. B.” The writer complained at some length that the atti- 
tude taken by Mr. A. B. Freeman Mitford and the Spectator 
with regard to Japan was both unfriendly and unjust. Mr. 
Mitford, who has keener foresight than the majority of critics 
on Eastern affairs, has already answered the accusation in 
the issue of the Times for September 4th. He says :—‘* My 
admiration for the progress made by the Japanese is as warm 
as that of ‘F. B.’ If they had stood still, there would have 
been no cause to fear the part which they may ultimately 
play in Asia.” Every one will agree with Mr. Mitford in his 
admiration for Japanese progress, but few, it is to be 
feared, can yet see the truism contained in the latter part 
of this extract. No European State, least of all England, 
ean afford to view with equanimity the expansion of 
Japan into a great naval and military Power. It is 
said that Japan is our ally, that Japan is friendly to 
England. Granted that it be so, what guarantee have we 
that in a hundred years she may not be our deadliest enemy ? 
The ally of to-day is the foe of to-morrow; history has 
repeatedly proved the truth of this statement. The identity 
of interests will not always compel Japan and England to act 
together. Similarity of position is no security for eternal 
friendship ; it will tend to make Japan our rival rather than 
our ally. She is already a factor to he reckoned with in the 
commerce of the East. Rivalry in the mercantile marine is 
only too often the prelude to hostilities between battleships. 
The long struggle between England and Holland was essen- 
tially a commercial war. But a graver menace than com- 
mercial rivalry lurks in the difference of race. A nation can 
no more change its race than a leopard can its spots. The 
Norman Conquest has left England an Anglo-Saxon nation. 
Japan may strive to imitate and emulate the great white 
races, but she will always remain a yellow nation. It 
is idle to contend that the civilisation of Japan will 
be the safeguard of Europe; if civilisation could alter 
national character, duelling would have disappeared in Ger- 
many. Let us remember, however friendly we may be with 
Japan at present, that blood is thicker than water, and that 
as the branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are being more 
closely knit together—as much by force of circumstances as 
inclination—into one mighty confederacy, so, in some future 
time, there must be an irresistible tendency on the part of the 
yellow races to weld themselves into one vast Empire. The 
most potent reason why Japan has not been allowed a free 
hand in dealing with the Eastern crisis is because the states- 
men of Europe realise more fully than the “man in the street” 
the fearful menace to the peace of the Western world, were 
the Japanese allowed to establish a protectorate over China, 
and thereafter to maintain a native army of countless numbers, 
oflicered by Japan after the model of our Indian troops or the 
Egyptian Army. True statecraft looks ahead not only ten, 


but hundreds of years, to the time when we see “the white 
man and the yellow man in their death grip, contending for 
the earth.’ Prevention is better than cure; it is easier now 
for Europe to set bounds to the ambition of Japan than it 
will be in a hundred years’ time. It is for Europe and 
America to combat the impending danger by sinking their 
mutual rivalry and jealousy when dealing with Eastern affairs. 
—I am, Sir, &e., FRANK RUTTER. 
4 Warrington Crescent, W. 





A METEOROLOGICAL RABBIT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Recently I spent a holiday in Unst, the northmost of 
the Shetland Islands, and went to see the Muckle Flugga 
lighthouse, which stands on a rocky islet about a mile from 
the north point of Unst. The lighthouse keepers told me 
that for nine years they had + tame rabbit living on the rock 
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besidé them. It had three holes on different parts of the 
islet, over which it roamed at pleasure. The keepers said 
that when they saw the rabbit going to one particular hole 
they had learned that they might prepare for a south-west 
gale. Have any of your readers noticed that rabbits are 
susceptible to coming changes of weather and in any way 
prepare for them, as the Muckle Flugga rabhit appears to 


have done ?—I am, Sir, &e., T. B. 





NIETZSCHE'S MORALITY. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is a pity that so many inaccuracies about important 
matters should appear even in high-class periodicals. A case 
in point is the criticism of Nietzsche which appeared in the 
Spectator of September Ist, which though perhaps less culpable 
than some of its contemporaries, cannot be said to have done 
its duty properly in this matter. The writer of the article. 
notwithstanding his presumptuous judgments, is altogether 
mistaken in supposing that Nietzsche thought Rome was 
“made up of the non-moral weber-menschen.” . It is precisely 
because Rome was so moral in the true sense of the term, 
because it believed in master-morality, in “good and bad,” 
and possessed the virtues of the ascending life, that Nietzsche 
admires it in contradistinction to Christianity with its 
slave-morality, its “ good and evil,” and its spurious virtues 
which involve deterioration and Nihilism. The writer of the 
article is evidently unaware of the sense in which Nietzsche 
uses the expression “ good and evil.” He uses it, as indicated 
ahove, to designate respectively the so-called virtues and vices 
of. slave-morality, in contradistinction to “ good and bad,” by 
which he designates respectively the genuine virtues and vices 
of aristocratic morality. Nietzsche is “beyond good and 
evil,” beyond Christian morality; but he takes a firm stand 
on “good and bad,” on pagan morality at its best, as in the 
early days of ancient Rome. He says expressly in his 
“ Genealogy of Morals,” at the end of the first part of the 
book, entitled “Good and Evil, Good and Bad,” with reference 
to “the dangerous watchword” inscribed on his previous work, 
“Beyond Good and Evil” :—“ At any rate it does nof mean 
beyond good and bad.” The facts of the case are actually the very 
reverse of what the writer of the article supposes. Nietzsche 
is one of the few exceptional men who refuse to go beyond 
“ ood and bad,” while the great mass of mankind engaged 
in industrial and commercial pursuits, in fact every one who 
conforms without protest to the so-called principles of 
political economy, really advances into questionably moral 
territory beyond good and bad. Carlyle, Ruskin, and many 
others have shown conclusively enough that Adam Smith’s 
gospel does not harmonise with moral law, and the American 
economist, the late General Walker, was honest enough to 
state at the commencement of his works on political economy 
that the science has nothing whatever to do with morals,— 
that is, in fact, it disregards true morality. Nietzsche and a 
few others take their stand on true morality, “beyond good 
and evil,” in opposition to the world, which, led astray by 
Adam Smith's gospel, has heen advancing ever since intoa 
more and more questionable moral domain. The statues of 
the Christian virtues, placed higher than the statues repre- 
senting the pagan virtues on the Albert Memorial in 
Kensington Gardens, are supposed to symbolise the attitude 
of modern men with reference to morals; they esteem the 
Christian virtues more than the pagan virtues. Nietzsche, 
however, would cast down the statues representing the 
Christian virtues, but would elevate the figures of the pagan 
virtues tothe highest position. Consequently morality would 
still remain, though of a different kind. The Albert Memorial 
does not, however, represent correctly the true state of 








things at present. The Christian virtues serve only to con- | 


ceal more hideous idols than any worshipped in pagan 
times. It is Adam Smith’s gospel, with its craft and deceit, 
and its lust for gold, which holds sway at present; the hideous 
idols thereof are hidden behind the beautiful Christian virtues. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., THomas Common, 


112 George Street, Edinburgh. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter as he appears to 
think we have misrepresented Nietzsche, but we cannot admit 
that he proves his case. On the contrary, his letter supplies 
proof of the contentions in our article—Ep. Spectator.] 


eri 
POETRY. 


DAWN AMONG THE ALPs. 
A THOUSAND and ten thousand years ago 
So softly poised the golden-footed day 
On yon high-lifted minarets of snow, 
That crown the wrinkled glaciers chil] and grey, 





And on the green knees of those giant scars, 
Ages ere man arose to mark the hours, 

The dawn descending kissed awake blue stars 
Of gentians, and all tender Alpine flowers, 


T, now, one moment in the vast of Time, 
With eyes divinely hungered gazing there, 

By earthly stairways into Heaven climb, 
And pass the gates of Eden unaware. 


T look, I love, I worship ; yet mine eyes 

Are held from their desire ; I cannot see 
What every flowerct in its place descries, 

Or worship as they worship, conscience-free, 


Man stands so large before the eyes of man 
He cannot think of Earth but as his own; 
All his philosophies can guess no plan 
That leaves him not on his imagined throne. 


He is so blind he cannot see the glory 
Of gods hill-haunting—haters of the street; 
He hath no ears but for the human story, 
Though lives more lovely blossom at his fect. 


Who hath considered what a jewel-girth 

Of beauty. every hurrying human day, 
Encircles with divinity the Earth ? 

For man’s eyes only—where’s the fool will say ? 


Those shadow-pencilled valleys while I view, 
Those snow-domes under hyacinthine skies— 
A Presence is beside me, gazing too, 
A richer love than mine, and holier eyes. 


Or when amid the flowers I kneel, and dream 

O’er starry morsels of Heaven's sapphire floor, 
A larger happiness than mine doth scem 

To dote there too and make my gladness more. 
Yes, there are eyes—I know not whose—not man’s, 

For whom the world is fair; some worthier love 
Than poet-worship all Earth’s wonders scans: 

We gather crumbs—the feast is far above. 

F. W. BourDi.toy. 








BOOKS. 
Bs gee 
SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE* 

THE book known as The Travels of Sir John Mandeville is 
a real book of the Middle Ages, credulous, imaginative, and 
entertaining. It is legend rather than history, and though it 
is industriously composed like a journey, though the pre- 
tended traveller speaks with the accent of a true wanderer, it 
is little better than a clever compilation. But for two 
reasons it has an enduring interest: it gives us an insight 
into the medieval temper, and the version that we know 
plays an important part in the development of English 

prose. 
The author writes upon hearsay after the fashion of 
Herodotus. yet he is readier of belief than the ancient his- 


| torian. Nevertheless, even he has his moments of scepti- 


cism, and now and again he refuses credence to some portent, 
because his eyes have not beheld what his ears have heard. 
“ And some men say “—thus he writes—“ that in the Isle of 
Lango is yet the daughter of Ypocras, in form and likeness of 
a great dragon, that is a hundred fathoms of length, as men 
say. for I have not seen her.” Nor, we may surmise, had any 
other, for all the legend is related with such circumstance. 
And the hapless daughter of Ypocras was doomed to remain 


'a dragon until a knight had kissed her on the mouth. But 
/no knight had the courage, and many adventurers were hurled 








The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, Edited by A. W. Pollard. London: 
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ath against the rocks. So he does not always 
approve the lies of others; he vefianen, for instance, to believe 
in the existence of many monsters which, says he, “be 
things against kind.” In Cyprus especially he is sternly 
doubting. « And some trow,’”’ he writes, “that there is half 
the cross of our Lord; but it is not so, and they do evil that 
make men to believe so.” Yet his general impulse is to 
nt faith in whatever is extraordinary; and his book is a 
saluable collection of those popular errors, which Sir Thomas 
Browne was destined to refute. Nor does he explain his 
fairy stories in a spirit of hesitation; he gives them the form 
and substance of scientific, incontrovertible facts. He marvels 
at the Phenix of Egypt with the same simplicity which in- 
spires Herodotus, Pliny, and the Fathers. ‘“ The priests of the 
temple,” he writes concerning Heliopolis, “have all their 
writings under the date of the fowl that is clept phenix; and 
there is none but one in all the world. And he cometh to 
burn himself upon the altar of that temple at the end of five 
hundred years; for so long he liveth. And at the five hun- 
dred years’ end, the priests array their altar honestly ; and 
put thereupon spices and sulphur vif and other things that 
will burn lightly; and then the bird phenix cometh and 
burneth himself to ashes. And the first day next after, 
men find in the ashes a worm; and the second day next 
after, men find a bird quick and perfect; and the third 
day next after he flieth his way: And so there is no more 
birds of that kind in all the world, but it alone, and truly 
that is a great miracle of God.” Such is the legend that 
gained credence until the stern method of Sir Thomas Browne 
abolished it, and the legend may be matched in every chapter 
of Mandeville. Miraculous, for example, is the Valley Perilous 
in which none might enter save good Christian men. Yet 
Mandeville and his companions, to the number of fourteen, 
ventured within the dangerous vale, every man shriven and 
houseled. And only nine emerged alive, and of the five that 
thus lost their lives two were men of Greece and three of 
Spain. And the pismires that guard the great hills of gold, 
so that no man may find the precious metal save by great 
sleight, they are marvellous also, yet not more marvellous than 
the sparrow-hawk, which sits “upon a perch right fair and 
right well made,” kept by “a fair lady of faerie.” Such, then, 
is the value of Mandeville’s Travels,—they explain with all 
the simplicity of conviction the romantic errors wherewith 
Pliny and the rest hefogged the Middle Ages. 


to their de 


But of all the errors none is more curious than the rare 
property ascribed to the diamond. ‘ Natheless it befalleth 
often-time, that the good diamond loseth his virtue by sin,” 
he writes, “and for incontinence of him that beareth it. And 
then it is needful to make it to recover his virtue again, or 
else it is of little value.” It is a pretty superstition, a 
proper touchstone of knightly troth. But now and again the 
chronicler relapses into history, and writes for a page or two 
with the pen of accuracy. Of course he gathered his facts from 
the voyages known to his time, and Mr. Pollard has ingeniously 
added the works of Johannes de Plano Carpini and others, 
that the reader may compare the true with the false. Yet 
when the knight describes the Bedouins or discourses of Java, 
you see at once that he is nearer to the actual fact than is his 
wont. Especially was he aided by others in his description of 
Tartary and of the Great Cham’s Court, which is his master- 
piece; but turn to whatever page you will, and you will find 
rich colour and barbaric magnificence. These qualities, in- 
deed, are as obviously characteristic of him as his dogmatic 
superstition and the simple philology which persuades him to 
say that a certain town is called Jaffa, “ for one of the sons of 
Noah hight Japhet founded it.” 


Who was Sir John Mandeville? And whence came he? 
None can tell, and only his book is left to speak for him. 
But it is certain that Sir John Mandeville was not his name, 
and that the Travels were first written in French. From 
French they were translated into Latin, whence they got 
into the English which we know. And this is the second 
ground for the interest which attaches to them. Not only do 
they give us a glimpse of the credulous Middle Age; they 
show us English prose in its infancy. As Mr. Pollard says of 
the compilation, “it stands as the first, or almost the first, 
attempt to bring secular subjects within the domain of 
English prose, and that is enough to mark an epoch.” But 
the mere fact of the prose is not so remarkable as its quality. 





It is simple, dignified, and wholly English. Words of Latin 
origin are rarely used, although the translation was made 
from Latin, and it seems far nearer to the style of to- 
day than is the prose of the Elizabethans. In fact, our 
specch of to-day might have derived straight from Mandeville, 
without the simplification of Addison and the eighteenth 
century. But the elaboration of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries intervened. The romantic prose of Shakespeare's 
time and the Latinism of Sir Thomas Browne carried English 
far from its origins, and it is curious to note in Mandeville 
the simplicity which is zealously advocated to-day. But the 
simplicity of Mandeville is distinguished and sincere; our 
own too often degenerates into commonplace. 

Though the present edition is but a popular reprint, Mr. 
Pollard has been at the pains to revise the text and to restore 
“whole phrases and sentences” which the carelessness of 
editors had omitted. He has, in fact, reprinted the Cotton 
manuscript, “warts and all.” correcting only obvious non- 
sense from the Egerton version or from the French original. 
That it should be left to an editor at the end of the nine- 
teenth century to produce a sound text may not be very 
ereditable to English scholarship, but it is very creditable 
to Mr. Pollard, whom we have te thank for a learned, 
unpretentious piece of work. 

To our thanks to Mr. Pollard we may add our thanks to 
Messrs. Macmillan, not merely for this volume, but for the 
whole series of which it forms a part. Nothing better has 
ever been done in the way of cheap reprints. We get in 
these volumes at a very moderate price books which for print, 
paper, and general get-up are worthy to stand on the shelves 
of any library. We wish the series all success. It is a real 
boon to the scholar of small means who loves a sound book 
but cannot afford high prices. 





THE IDEALS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD.* 
Went he living now Coleridge (or was it Leigh Hunt ?) would 
scarcely have put his question, Who reads an American book ? 
While the American people have yet to come to complete self- 
consciousness and to produce a mighty genius who shall fuse 
the thoughts and emotions of mankind in some new state- 
ment, they are giving to the world some of the most thought- 
ful and balanced studies in history and philosophy now being 
produced. Mr. Taylor’s work is anadmirable example of this 
class of writings. In many respects it reminds the reader of 
Dr. Crozier’s attempt to grasp the sequence and to appraise 
the value of the great systems of thought evolved by the 
mind of the ancient world. We cannot say that Mr. Taylor's 
style has the distinction of Dr. Crozier’s, nor do we 
think that he has either disclosed, or perhaps even attempted 
to disclose, the evolution of thought as Dr. Crozier has 
done, or as Professor Lewis Campbell has done in his able 
treatment of Plato as the link between the world of Greek 
ideals and that of Christian thought. But Mr. Taylor's 
learning is competent, his survey is wide, his mind is remark- 
ably sympathetic, and his judgments are generally sound. 
There are some thinkers who would dispute his exact estimate 
of Buddhism, and for ourselves we should have been glad, 
especially at the present time, of a somewhat fuller exposition 
of the ethical ideals of China, to which only some ten pages 
out of nearly nine hundred are devoted; for, while we see no 
spiritual life in China, we do seem to see a powerful secular 
ethie which has given rules of life for thousands of years. 

On the other hand. some of the chapters in this work (all 
of which is excellently arranged) are really admirable. 
Within the same limits of space we should not know where 
to find a better account of the religious ideal of ancient Israel 
than here,—so just, sympathetic, and discriminating. How 
excellent is this characterisation:—‘ Israel had no light heart 
for innocent mirth. With her there was the laugh of scorn 
and scorn of laughter; but laughter was natural only to the 
scorner and the fool. Israel was the dark Puritan of antiquity ; 
her high energies were set on the business of her God.” So, 
too, the treatment of Virgil as the poet of the ideal Rome as 
he hoped it might vet become under “the mild Augustus,” 
and as the singer of a richer life with more heart, deeper love, 
than was known in the stern Rome of remote antiquity, seems 
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to us admirable. The connection of philosophy with the 
religious revival in Roman thought, the attempt to press 
Greek philosophy into the service of the intensely practical, 
non-philosophie mind of Rome, is well told; and the criticism 
of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius is quite admirable, the 
weakness and strength of that fine yet impotent Roman 
Stoicism being clearly set forth. One point which Mr. Taylor 
especially attempts to make is the strong influence all along 
of the Greek mind on Rome; it was, as he suggests, something 
like the perfect blending of man and woman—the solid strength 
of Rome with the subtle beauty of Greece—though the 
Romans quite missed the artistic perfection of the Greek 
ideal, and used Greek influence rather as affording a philo- 
sophic rationale for conduct than in those spheres of thought 
in which we think Greece supreme. 


After a very interesting sketch of the ideas of Homeric 
Greece, Mr. Taylor gives us briefly the oft-written story of 
Greek philosophic thought. To him Plato is the embodiment 
of Greek culture and the Greek ideal, and Aristotle is a little 
too summarily dismissed. We should be inclined to say that, 
though a less rare mind than Plato, Aristotle yet embodied 
in his Hthics and Politics, and in the Metaphysics also, 
more purely Greek conceptions than did Plato, though 
the embodiment lacked the perfect beauty of him of whom it 
was said that if Zeus came to earth he would speak the 
language of Plato. The gyity éyav, the “not too much,” 
which was the very core of the Greek esthetic spirit has its 
strongest expression in Aristotle. Plato was Greek, jut he 
was a little more than Greek; his Republic suggests that 
he did not look for that perfecting of life within the limits of 
the State beyond which Aristotle did not go. Plato was 
reaching forward to the Christian ideal, though he was 
philosophically hampered by his inability to relate God to 
human life. We cannot, perhaps, judge Aristotle properly 
since so much of his work is lost, but his system hints at a 
mind more self-contained, more bounded, and therefore more 
essentially Greek, than the mind of Plato, with its grand 
poetry and mystic depths and heights. We think Mr. 
Taylor, with his just admiration of Plato as the richest and 
finest mind of antiquity. might have traced with greater 
amplitude the influence of Plato ona certain side of early 
Christian thought. The great Greek idea of the immanence 
of God (quite different from the theory of emanation of 
Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists) was for many centuries 
obseured by Augustinianism, and in Protestantism by Calvin; 
but its revival is one of the clear signs of our day, and we 
think it destined to impart a new life to the doctrinal state- 
ment of Christianity. 

The chapters on Christianity itself are excellent, especially 
when taken along with those on the religion of Israel. Mr. 
Taylor's position is, we imagine, that of liberal orthodoxy, 
but his object is not to treat Christianity in any conventional 
or purely theological way, but to reach its ideal as it lay pure 
and perfectly enfolded in the heart of Christ. Perhaps we 
cannot do better, in order to convey his conception of this, 
than to quote his concluding words which sum up the 
matter :— 

“Love which gives itself, yet gives up nothing, and in the end 
gains all, as it is the perfect mode of Christian life, so if is the 
type of all in Christianity. By himself, man can hold himself 
erect only in modes of renunciation; witness India, witness 
Greece. But Christianity was attainment absolute and universal; 
and every Christian act, through belief, obedience, faith and love 
of God, contained within itself the power of God’s command, 
which is eternal life. Followers of Christ gain all and give up 
nothing; they give themselves, and perfectly save and fulfil 
themselves. The universal, the infinite. God, and all his creation, 
is reached; the Christian’s individuality is retained.” 

Here is the greatest of all ideals, an ideal the last to be 
reached in the ancient world, but an ideal for all time, which 
can never be exhausted. Wesee at once its difference from 
that in many ways noble but uninspiring Eastern creed—‘a 
faith as vague as all unsweet ’—of the final “merging in the 
general soul.” We see also the difference from the Greck 
doctrine of self-sufficiency which leaves God and man in 
barren isolation. “Stern destiny” as taught in “heathen 
schools of philosophic lore” is transformed into the living 
God :— 
« Acts which still had won a fleeting grace 
From shadowy fountains of the Infinite 


eng, 
THE HEXATEUCH* 
No more serious contribution to the critic; 
Pentateuch, and of what most scholars B28 Wo 
regarding as its supplement, the Book of pie ary 4 
appeared in this country. We welcome it as the outcome 
a friendly co-operation among representatives of differ 0 
religious Communions. The Anglican, the Congregatio ” 
the Unitarian, and the Jewish are represented by endo 
tions. Neither labour nor time has been pies apne 
Horatian maxim, xonwm prematur in annum, has ae 
observed, not perhaps altogether voluntarily—and the result 
is one which those who originated and executed the scheme may 
fairly regard with satisfaction, and Biblical students should 
thankfully welcome. 
} The principal criticism that we have to make on the book 
is easily stated. We frankly accept the theory that the six 
books are the result of a redaction which has pieced together 
various documents belonging to different times and indicating 
by their phraseology and tone of thought a multiplicity 
of authors; we concede that the “joins.” go to speak, 
can be frequently detected, that there ure discrepancies, and 
even contradictions. But we think that the criticism which 
professes to detect these discrepancies errs sometimes by 
excess. Surely if we suppose an editor who has undertaken 
the task of composing into a harmonious whole materials 
which have come down to him from an earlier time, we must 
credit him with common intelligence. Is it possible, then 
to suppose, to take a very familiar instance, that “two 
versions of Joseph’s enslavement lie side by side in Gen, 37”? 
According to one version, Joseph’s brothers sell him to a 
caravan of Ishmaelites; according to the other, “ Joseph ig 
not sold at all, he is kidnapped” by the Midianite merchants. 
This is straining the word “kidnapped.” The lad is found in 
a dry water-hole. By both accounts, if two they are, his 
brothers have put him there. And according to the common, 
and we cannot but think reasonable, interpretation, the 
words ‘they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit and 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites” refer to the brothers, not to 
the “ Midianite merchantmen” who passed by. That the mer. 
chantmen are called indifferently Ishmaelites and Midianites 
is nothing very serious. Ishmael and Midian, the eponymous 
ancestors of the two tribes, were half-brothers in the 
Abrahamic genealogy. When Joseph, later on, says that he 
was “ stolen out of the land of the Hebrews,” he describes his 
brothers’ act with a characteristic euphemism. The most 
mechanical scribe would hardly pass over so palpable a con. 
tradiction ; to an editor, in any sense of the word, it would be 
impossible. In the story of the spies’ report, again, it proves 
too much to say that in Numbers xiii. v. 27, they report of 
the jand that it is flowing with milk and honey, and in y. 32 
that “it eateth up its inhabitants.” The phrase is obscure, 
but its meaning is probably governed by what follows: “ All 
the people that we saw in it are men of great stature.” We 
might paraphrase by saying: ‘A fertile land, but full of 
violence, inhabited by a gigantic race of savages.’ To suppose 
an editor putting in one detail indicating barrenness where the 
whole tone of the story indicates fertility, is to increase not 
to remove difficulties. On the other hand, we see no escape 
from the contradiction as to the position of the Tabernacle. 
One account puts it in the centre of the host with elaborate 
precautions for guardins it, the other puts it outside the camp. 
Canon Rawlinson (An Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers) suggests that the Tabernacle outside the camp (as 
described in Exodus xxxiii.) was Moses’ own tent, temporarily 
used as a place for private prayer, but the explanation is far 
from satisfactory. There is another discrepancy, of not much 
importance, but quite manifest, in the narrative of the plagues 
in Exodus. Sometimes the Israelites are in Goshen; some- 
times they dwell among the Egyptians (the whole meaning of 
the passover blood is otherwise lost). The fact is that there 
are inconsistencies which it is impossible to get over. The 
critic, who is already regarded by many readers with suspicion, 
should carefully avoid any appearance of straining an objec- 
tion. He is bound to remember that there is scarcely a 
classical historian who does not present, when he is carefully 
studied and compared with other authorities and himself, 





* The Nerateuch according to the Revised Version. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, by J. Estlin Carpenter and G, Hariord-Battersby. 2 vols. Lundoa: 
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plems quite insoluble. And he has a warning before his 
pro® in the temerity with which others are questioning the 

e vies origins. As we write we have a recently published 

Gm us in which we have the confident assertion 

volume before : ” : 

hat the twelve Apostles are “ demonstrably mythical,” while 

t “oe d refer the curious to a volume in which the history, 

~ only of Judaism, but of Christendom, is shown—to the 

vatisfactiOn at least of the author—to be a creation of monkish 

‘aoenuity in the twelfth century. Our criticism, however, it 

may he well to repeat, touches detail, not principle. That 

the authors of this work are here substantially right can 
hardly be questioned by any open-minded student. 

The Introduction, which is the work of Mr. Carpenter 

o» 15, from the pen of Professor Cheyne, excepted), begins 

(chap. 15, from p ; 
with a lucid statement of the problems to be solved, illustrated 
by some instructive analogies. Chap. 2, dealing with “The 
Claim to Contemporary Authorship,” relating as it does to 
considerations of internal evidence, might have been advan. 
tazeously postponed to a later place, giving way to 3, “Signs 
of Post-Mosaic Date,” and 4, “Signs of Diversity of Docu- 
ments.” both of which are mainly concerned with the history 
of Old Testament criticism. From 5 onwards we have a 
careful analysis of the documents dealt with, starting from 
the remarkable discovery of what is rightly described as 
the “clue,” made about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
twy, when Jean Astruc of Montpelier distinguished 
the Elohim and the Yahweh narratives in the first two 
books of the Pentateuch. In 10 we have an examina- 
tion of the theory that Deuteronomy was the book of the 
Law found in the reign of Josiah, a definite and easily intel- 
ligible idea which may be said to have been the first that, in 
this country at least, reached beyond the narrow circle of 
professed Biblical students. Our authors accept the theory 
asa whole; “the proof lies in the fact that the proceedings 
of Josiah correspond step by step with D’s demands.” But 
they accept it with some modifications. The whole chapter 
is one of special interest. In 13, “The Priestly Code,” we 
have, among other valuable matter, a very significant account 
of the remarkable episode in Ezekiel where the prophet pro- 
pounds a form of worship for the regenerated Israel. It is 
certainly a very cogent piece of evidence for the hypothesis 
of alate date for the Priestly Code. In 16, “The Union of 
the Documents,” Mr. Carpenter seeks to show the actual 
process by which the books, as we have them, assumed their 
present form. Criticism to be really fruitful must be construc- 
tive, ind though we would suspend our judgment on details, we 
have nothing but praise for the courage with which this 
uecessary work has been essayed. The remaining part of 
Vol. I. is given to three valuable appendices,—(1) “ Lists of 
Words and Phrases” in the combined narrative (JE), 
Deuteronomy and the documents akin to it (D), and the 
Priestly Code (P); (2) “Laws and Institutions”; and (8) a 
general synopsis of the six books. Vol. II. contains the 
text of the Pentateuch, with annotations, ranged under its 
various origins as indicated by the symbols J, E, and P, 
and with separate introduction to the Book of Joshua. 

We have of necessity made a very hasty survey of this 
remarkable work, but we should like to call our readers’ 
special attention to the masterly chapters, 11 and 12, in 
which “The Origins of J” and “The Origins of E” are 
treated. We may quote as a specimen the following :— 

“ He explains the gloomy meaning of human toil and suffering. 
He concerns himself with the development of the arts, cattle- 
breeding and agriculture, building, music, and metal-working. 
He gathers up the stories of remote antiquity concerning the 
origin of the giants of old time; he relates the flood; he ascribes 
husbandry and the culture of the vine to Noah. He is the first 
to attempt a classification of other nations; he explains the 
diversities of language; and he notes the movements of peoples, 
the rise of mighty cities, and the foundation of great empires. 
These ancient narratives have received the powerful impress of 
the religion of Yahweh, and the form in which they are presented 
by J accommodates them to Hebrew thought. How far they 
imply a process of collection or investigation on the author’s part 
cannot of course be exactly determined. But it is probable that 
the mode in which they are grouped and correlated owes much to 
a systematic purpose, and in this aspect it is not altogether in- 
appropriate to speak of the narratives prefixed to his account of 
the origins of Israel as the product of something analogous to 
modern research. But what is chiefly noticeable is the large 
view of human affairs which is thus indicated. Contrasted with 
the hostility to Canaanite idolatries manifested in D, the relations 
of the patriarchs to their neighboursin J are for the most part not 
unfriendly. And in the single story, Gen. 34, which points to con- 





flict the conclusion * indicates no suspicious result for Israel, 
while the language of 49°-7 is still more unfavourable. Beyond the 
limits of Israel the writer’s judgments naturally vary. An odious 
origin is assigned to Moab and Ammon; but the magnauimity of 
Esau is described with full recognition of his generous and 
chivalric temper. Traditions of intercourse with the east are still 
reflected in the pictures of the descendants of Nahor; while 
the connexions of the remoter Arab tribes are twice speci- 
fied, being mentioned both in the lineage of Joktan and in 
the descendants of Keturah. J, therefore, does not hesitate to 
give to Joseph an Egyptian bride, or to provide Moses with a 
Midianite wife, whom P, however, repeatedly ignores. More- 
over, he takes a sympathetic attitude towards the religious insti- 
tutions of other nations. The knowledge of Yahweh is not 
limited to the chosen race; homage is paid to him in the land of 
the two rivers; the fame of Nimrod is sheltered under his name; 
his benediction is invoked by Laban upon Abraham’s servant. 
Rebekah inquires of him apparently at some local oracle; and 
Balaam becomes the organ of his spirit. No rigid line yet 
separates Israel as the instrument of Yahweh’s purpose from the 
peoples round.” 


The book treated in this fashion gains, we cannot but think, 
largely in interest, while it does not lose in dignity. 





THE FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE.* 

Siz STAMFORD RAFFLES was a type of British administrator 
to which the history of our Empire scarcely affords a parallel. 
Born in comparatively humble circumstances, he had a self- 
confidence and a fearlessness of criticism, a hankering after 
dictatorship and a contempt of red tape, which are usually 
associated with men born in the purple. He was largely self- 
educated, and yet he became a notable scholar in many 
subjects, and the father of modern zoological research. He 
had weak health, he was very poor, and he had few powerful 
friends ; but the masterful spirit of the man so overrode his 
disadvantages that, though he died before bis prime, he had 
to all intents laid the foundations of British power in the Far 
Hast. It is idle to explain the paradoxes of his career in the 
way of the pragmatic historian by minimising the results of 
his work. We can only be thankful that in our absent- 
minded making of empire now and again a man appears with 
a clear policy and a prescience of the future. Such was 
Raffles; such, to name two in a long roll, were Raleigh and 
Wakefield. 

“T was always a strange wild fellow,” he once wrote of him- 
self, ‘insatiable in ambition, though meek asa maiden.” He 
was born in 1781 off the harbour of Morant in Jamaica, the 
son of a ship’s-captain. In his fourteenth year he was 
admitted as an extra clerk in the India House, and in 1805 
he was sent out to Penang as Assistant-Secretary. The 
Governor (at a salary of £9,000) was a Mr. Philip Dundas, a 
name which suggests much as to the influence then at work 
on the India Board. At first he found his work thankless 
and his position unimportant. “A Secretary,” he wrote, “is 
in general the organ, but in some places the very soul. Tam 
neither the one nor the other.’ But John Leyden, the poet, 
who had come out as a surgeon in the Company's service, soon 
arrived at Singapore, and with him Raffles formed a close friend- 
ship. Sowhenan Elliot of Teviotdale came out as Governor- 
General, Leyden was able to secure a hearing for his friend’s 
views, and Lord Minto, to his honour, saw the merits of the 
Assistant-Secretary. He gave much good advice on the subject 
of the abandonment of Malacca, and afterwards on the question 
of Java he attempted to “ create such an interest as should lead 
to its annexation to our Eastern Empire.” Minto appointed 
him Agent to the Governor-General with the Malay States, 
“as an avant courier and to prepare the way for the expedi- 
tion.” Lord Minto himself accompanied the expedition, which 
was abundantly successful, and Raffles was appointed 
Governor of Java. There he found a wide field for his 
energies. The Dutch East India Company had habitually 
evaded responsibilities, and made no efforts to improve the 
condition of the country or its inhabitants. He devoted 
special attention to legal and financial reforms, so that some 
called his rule “that of a warehouse-keeper.” He reformed 
the system of land tenure and he did much for the welfare of 
the natives. His rule did not please the directors in 
Leadenhall Street, who asked for immediate financial gains, 
which was the last thing Raffles proposed to give them, He 
made many enemies, some among his own subordinates, who 
did not acquiesce in his policy of “Thorough.” His aceusers 





* Sir Stamford Raffles: England in the Far Hast. By Hugh dward 
Everton. M.A. London: 7. Fisher Unwin. [s.] 
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found in Lord Moira, the new Governor-General, a ready 
listener, and Raffles was accused of misgovernment, curtly 
dismissed, and, the danger from France being now over, Java 
was restored to the Dutch. He was finally cleared on all the 
charges, but the opinion was expressed that his rule had been 
injudicious, and he returned to Englana in 1816, sore and 
dispirited. 

His reception at home consoled him, for he was received 
kindly at Court and knighted, and he formed some friendships, 
particularly one with the Duchess of Somerset, which lasted 
to the close of his life. His friends seem to have thought 
that if be had lived, he would have been Governor-General of 
India, which, as Mr. Egerton very properly points out, would 
have been impossible under the system of government which 
then prevailed. In1818 he returned to Bencoolen in Sumatra, 
where in the midst of an up-hill fight for financial and 
administrative reform he first conceived the idea of the 
cecupation of Singapore. He saw the enormous commercial 
and strategic value of the port, and he saw at the same time 
that it was to be a close race between Dutch and English for 
the commercial supremacy in the Far East. The Governor- 
General, Lord Hastings, in a Minute of October 25th, 1818, 
agreed with him, and Raffles, after his fashion, proceeded 
at once to put his designs into execution. The Treaty 
with the Sultan was signed on February 6th, 1819, 
to the indignation of the Dutch and the chagrin of the 
Penang Government. Happily, Raffles was supported both 
in India and at home, and his work was not interfered with. 
Its value was at once apparent. As early as July, 1819, Mr. 
Charles Grant, a director of the East India Company, could 
write of “the importance in a moral, political, and commercia] 
view of a British estallishment at Singapore.” To the Dutch 
historians it still remains “an outrageous injustice.” 

Tho few remaining years of Raffles’s life were filled with 
unremitting labour. He laboured continually for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, and, as. far as it was possible, of 
slavery. In his Report on the Administration of Justice he 
lays down rules fyr colonial government which were curiously 
in advance of his time. ‘Some degree of legislative power,” 
he wrote, “‘ must necessarily exist in every distant dependency. 
The laws of the Mother-country cannot be commensurate 
with the wants of the dependency ; she has wants of which a 
remote legislature can very imperfectly judge, and which are 
sometimes too urgent to admit the delay of reference.” 
He suffered terribly from headaches, and was compelled to 
return to England, where he spent two happy years, though 
they were somewhat disturbed by money troubles. He became 
a friend of William Wilberforce, and among his many activi- 
ties founded the Zoological Society in 1825. His death took 
place in July, 1826, on the eve of his forty-sixth birthday. 

Mr. Egerton has written a clear and orderly narrative 
of the life of the great administrator, and has given us much 
sober and judicious criticism. Of the purity and courage of 
his character there can be no doubt, and his work remains for 
the wayfaring man to see. He made many enemies, but they 
were generally the red-tape creatures who at.the time crawled 
about on our Eastern possessions. He had much self-confidence, 
as when he described his policy as “ looking a century or two 
beforehand,” and the figure of Napoleon. whom he once met, 
seems to have fascinated him, for he continually finds 
parallels in his own career. Bencoolen is “the second Elba 
in which I am placed,’ and his arrival at Batavia is as if 
“Bonaparte had anchored in the Downs.” On the other 
hand, he was ardently loved, both by his friends and his 
Mauve subjects. According to his Malay servant, “ he 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 

Mrs. ATHERTON Ss new novel, Senator North, is a brilliant - 
interesting rather that a convincing achievement, The appeal 
which is made to the reader’s sympathies is weakened by — 
tiplicity of motives. By turnsa novel of politics,a love sto a 
a study of racial prejudice, the book is too kaleidoscopic a 
ture to rivet the reader's attention continuously. Another flaw 
in the book, from the point of view of the average male reader 
is the disparity in age between hero and heroine, and the 
character and position of the former. Senator North is not 
merely a “ magnificently ugly” man, he is precisely thirty. 
three years older than the beautiful and bewitching Beti 
Madison, the father of grown-up sons, and the husband Ms 
a valetudinarian wife who is not only a persona muta 
but never appears throughout the novel. Worse still, 
though we hear a great deal of his personal magnetism and 
commandin” * dividuality, he cannot be altogether acquitted 
of a tinct. ¢ of priggishness in his conversation and is 
destitute of ‘the quality of charm. His political aspirations 
and ideals leave us cold, we are not greatly moved by the 
misrepresentation to which he is exposed by his attitude on 
the war with Spain, and we find it just a little hard to believe 
that so eminently respectable a person as this massive sex. 
genarian could so far deviate from the paths of correctitude 
as to engage in a protracted flirtation with so dangerously 
attractive a young woman as Betty Madison. Betty, it 
should be explained, is a much-wooed heiress, who, wearying 
of society and travel, determines to explore political society 
and hold a salon. The net result of her exploration is that 
she falls in love with Senator North, whom she cannot marry, 
accepts Senator Burleigh, whom she does not love, and on the 
opportune death of Mrs. North from paralysis, jilts Burleigh 
for North. Betty is a very bright and audacious creature, 
but the romantic reader will never quite get over tlie fact 
that she throws herself at the head of a married man much 
more than double her age. By far the most striking and 
poignant episode in the book is that concerned with Harriet 
Walker, the illegitimate child by an octoroon of Betty's 
father, whom Betty befriends and educates, preserving the 
secret of her birth with fatal success from her cousin, Jack 
Emory. For Emory, who is a typical Southerner, marries 
Harriet privately, and on learning the truth as to her parent- 
age commits suicide, Harriet shortly afterwards drowning her- 
self. Mrs. Atherton’s portrait of the beautiful but unhappy 
half-breed, with her abiding melancholy, her social ambitions, 
her strange lapses into vulgar barbarism, and her fatal 
mendacity, is of painfully engrossing interest. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly objected that it is extremely unlikely, if only in 
view of the mystery of. her past, that Emory should never 
have guessed her secret. Students of parallels will not fail to 
compare Mr. Howells’s treatment of a somewhat similar case 
in one of his stories. 


Mr. Baring-Gould, unlike most popular novelists, claims 
attention on other grounds than the mere volume of his 
literary output. For one thing, his novels have generally a 
geographical or geological sub-title—in the case of Winefred 
it is “ A Story of the Chalk-cliffs”—a device which is fully 
justified by the important part invariably played in his stories 
by the landscape. Another remarkable, and at the same time 
welcome, feature of his books is his audacious revolt against 
the tyranny of realism in regard to the reproduction of rustic 
speech. The proportion of simple to gentle in the dramatis 


spoke in smiles.” Of his work there can be but on : ° 
: © | persone of his novels is ten to one, yet he has never suc: 


Opinion, though, as Mr. Egerton well points out, his 
reputation must suffer from the very completeness of 
his success. The Dutch have so utterly fallen out of the 
race that it is hard to believe that in 1815 they were 
serious commercial rivals. Not only did he found Singa- 
pore, but he “saw in the future the need which created 
Hong-kong,” for he wrote of the former that it “afforded 
facilities for hereafter establishing another factory still 
further East whenever it may be decreed expedient to do so.” 
If we consider the shortness of his life, the magnitude of its 
results, and the disadvantages of health and position which he 
had to face, we must rank him very high among the builders 
of Greater Britain. ‘ Insatiable in ambition, though meek as 





cumbed to the passion for patois; his personages abstain 
severely from dialect and discourse in a style which, if occas 
sionally somewhat pedantic for their station, has at least the 
sovereign merit of being understanded of the Cockney 
reader without the aid of a glossary. The scheme of 
the present story is highly artificial, but Mr. Baring- 





* (1.) Senator North. By Gertrude Atherton. London: John Lane. (68) 
——(2.) Winefred. By S. Baring-Gould. London: Methuen and Co. [)— 
(3.) The Shadow of Quong Lung. By Dr. C. W. Doyle. London: Archibald 
Constable and Co. [3s. 6d.]——(4.) A Dauyhter of Witches. By Joanna E. Wood. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. [(6s.]——(5.) The Autobiography of Allen Lorne, 
Minister of Religton. By Alexander Macdougall. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
[6s.]—+(6.) Blood Tracks of the Bush. By Simpson Newland London: Gay 
and Bird. [6s.]——(7.) A Spider's Web. By Emilia Aylmer Gowing. London: 
Thomas Burleigh. [2s. 6d.) 
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sail’ pieturesqie treatment redeems this drawback. A 

- igh but impressionable young Oxford man spending his 
ee 3 on the borders of Dorsetshire and Devon falis in 
= wih a beautiful smugegler’s daughter, goes through a 
form of marriage with her, and then, being desperately afraid 
of public opinion, avails himself of some irregularity in the 
ceremony to desert wife and child for eighteen years. Mean- 
time he has provided for her wants through a fellow-smuggler 
of her father's, Olver Dench, a ferryman and the villain of the 
plot, who for purposes of his own blackens the woman's 
character and contrives to delay any reconciliation. Winefred 
is removed from her mother and brought up asa lady—one 
of the most picturesque scenes is that in which the mother, 
uncouth and unkempt, forces her way into an assembly at 
Bath to have speech with her child—and the ultimate reunion 
of the parents only takes place when Winefred’s father is 
dving of cancer in the tongue which his wife had eursed. The 
portraits of the mother, a fiereo Ishmaclite of a woman. 
and of the heroine, in whom the mutinous spirit takes a less 
aggressive form, are handled in Mr. Baring-Gould’s most 
characteristic vein. His work may be unequal, but it is never 
insipid or conventional, and though one may never meet his 
personages in real life, they are far more stimulating and 
exciting company than the conscientious but depressing 
photographs of country folk encountered in most contem- 
porary fiction. There is always an element of melodrama in 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, but, as in the novels of the foreign 
writer whom he most resembles, Maurus Jokai, it is melo- 
drama much nearer the sublime than the ridiculous. 


Mr. Fernald in his Chinatown Stories dealt in fantastic wise 
with the amenities of the Chinese quarter of San Francisco. 
Dr. C. W. Doyle in The Shadow of Quong Lung is exclusively 
concerned with its seamy side. The central figure, Quong 
Lung himself, a stout, hespectacled Chinaman, a graduate of 
Yale anda barrister of the Inner Temple, London, isa monster 
of unredeemed iniquity. Whatever his shadow falls on withers ; 
he employs the resources of modern science to compass his 
evil ends—e.g., he decoys his enemies into his private chair 
of electrocution—and rebukes an American lady for her well- 
meant and justifiable interference with his nefarious schemes 
in the diction of an Oxford don and with the aid of a quota- 
tion from Cowper. Dr. Doyle disclaims all intention of 
writing “that detestable thing a ‘book with a purpose,” 
but adds that “if it should incidentally draw attention to the 
terrible conditions of life of the slave-girls in Chinatown, and 
if any amelioration of those conditions should ensue,” he will 
feel that he has not written in vain. It seems to us that such 
an aim—the awakening of public opinion to the hideous evils 
depicted in these pages—is the only possible justification for 
their publication. For the rest, these stories may be con- 
fidently recommended to all amateurs of the horrible, all 
desirous of a new thrill, all persons who derive satisfaction 
from luxuriating in academic and ineffectual sympathy. Ina 
word, so far as English readers are concerned, we find it im- 
possible, while admitting their poignancy and power, to exclude 
them from the category of the gratuitous. 

In A Daughter of Witches Miss Joanna Wood has written a 
book which would be very charming but for the blot of the 
unnaturally unadulterated wickedness of the heroine. The 
scene of the story is New England, and the surroundings and 
subsidiary characters are drawn with a delicate humour which 
reminds one of Miss Wilkins. Miss Temperance Tribbey, the 
old servant, is a delightful figure with her long-suffering 
lover, whom she keeps waiting any number of years because 
she will not leave the Lansing family, who are dependent on 
her for all their comfort. But Vashti, the heroine, with her 
calm, statuesque beauty hiding the blackness of her heart, is 
really so wicked in intention that she fails to be convincing, 
It she had been as bad as she is painted the reader feels 
certain that, with her beauty and cleverness, she would have 
managed to achieve more active evil. The most she does is to 
insist on Sidney Martin, the delightful. dreamy hero, becoming 
pastor of the parish, in spite of his highly unorthodox views, 
us the price of her hand. Certainly Vashti in real life would 
have contrived a more impressive piece of wickedness than 
that. The book is excellently written, and can be heartily 
recommended, 

Readers who send for a book with the imposing title of The 
Autobiography of Allen Lorne, Minister of Religion, have no 














grounds for surprise if they find a good many sermons lurking 
between the two covers. The author, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
dougall, makes his hero, Allen Lorne, reveal himself not only 
asa minister of religion, but also as a first-class prig. But 
readers who like Scotch theology will no doubt revel in the 
book. There are two young French ladies introduced as 
minor characters, one of whom says to Mr. Lorne playfully, 
“Va t’en, monsieur.” The second person singular in French 
is full of pitfalls to the Anglo-Saxon. Mlle. Louise in the 
same sentence makes use of the pronoun “vous,” so one is at 
a loss to explain her slip. 

There is a great deal of gore in Blood Tracks of the Bush, 
and the characters spill it with very little compunction. But 
Nemesis follows, and the hero, who has two deaths and a bush 
desertion at his door, perishes in the last chapter at the hands 
of the deserted man, of whom he failed to make sure. The 
various adventures are recounted in a fairly lively strain, but 
the book is not specially noteworthy. 

The wicked heroine in The Spéler's Web is a Russian. a 
race who in the pages of fiction are almost always available 
for obloquy. Mrs. Gowing inflicts on her readers long conver- 
sations held at political receptions, of which we can only say 
that they are even duller than they would be in real life. 
Apart from a certain dexterity in the marshalling of a time- 
worn plot, the book is hardly worth notice. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines of the month are hardly as interesting aa 
usual; in particular they contain few articles on China which are 
decidedly nutritive. The most readable, perhaps, is that by 
“An Old China Resident” in the Contemporary Review, which 
tells us,among other facts, that Japanese officers are instruct- 
ing the Chinese Army, but it ends with a most impracticable 
proposal. The writer, who regards partition as opposed to 
evolution, and therefore impossible, would govern all China in 
future through a Joint Central Cabinet, consisting one-half 
of Chinese and one-half of foreigners nominated by the eight 
Powers, with orders to govern “in the interest of all nations.” 
Who is to make the Chinese obcy the orders of that Cabinet, 
or keep the two colours from differing on every point. is not 
stated. An international army would be required, and inter- 
national taxation for its maintenance. That is to say, 
Europe combined is to attempt to govern China and keep on 
governing it. The plan would not work for a week, and will 
not, we faney. be so much as attempted.—— The paper by Mr. 
E. H. Parker, again, tells us little except that the “Boxers” 
are probably members of a very old secret society, which may 
be a fact, but does not explain either their sudden activity or 
the adoption by the Chinese Government of their views. 
We are not convinced even by “the Right Hon. Professor 
Max Miller,’ who in the Nineteenth Century contends that 
Confucius acknowledged a supreme and single God, though 
his religion is intended only to inculcate good behaviour. A real 
monotheist is never content with purely ethical teaching. 
Mr. Stead sends to the Contemporary a eulogium upon Count 
Mouravieff, in which he declares, without, however, producing 
any evidence, that the Count prevented war over Fashoda by 
convincing the French Ministry that they were unprepared. 
Thanks to him * Mr. Chamberlain and the Kaiser were balked 
of their prey.” He asserts, also, that Europe would have 
insisted upon demanding arbitration between Great Britain 
and the Transvaal but for the German Emperor. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that statements of this kind, 
even if derived from Russian sources, require other proof 
than Mr. Stead’s belief that they are true. Mr. W. 
Larminie’s essay on the “ Evidence of Design in History” 
is really an argument that as a good deal of history is 
surprising—e.g., the strength of Carthage—history must be 
overruled for a purpose. We also believe in this over- 
ruling, but our belief is not increased by the fact that 
Constantinople has a unique position in the physical world, 
or that Alexanders, Cxsars, and Napoleons have appeared 
“just when they were required to carry through gigantic 
Mr. Larminic’s effort to trace design in detail 











changes.” 


reminds us of nothing so much as the old attempts to 
deduce future history from obscure texts in the book of 
Daniel, a prophet who, whatever else he may have foreseen, 
existence of America. 


certainly never dreamed of the Even 
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the argument that the “design” is to produce great civilisations 
is a very bold one, for it assumes that the establishment of 
an Empire like China is a direct result of Almighty will. 
Is that probable? That there is a purpose at work we 
may all admit, but the attempt to trace it only lands us in a 
labyrinth of guesses, among which Mr. Larminie’s do not 
The best paper in the 
Contemporary is that of My. Poultney Bigelow, who in “ What 
I Saw in Kansas” shows how completely Mr. Croker, the New 
York “ boss,’” has mastered the Democratic party in America, 
and how little the real “ people” have to do with the election. 
—Perhaps the most instructive is Miss Sellers’s on “ Old- 
Age Pensions in Denmark.” It appears from her account that 
in Denmark a respectable aged person over sixty, who has 
never been convicted of crime, and has for the ten years previous 
never received poor relief, is either admitted into an alms- 
house or receives in Copenhagen £6 19s. a year, or in a trading 
town £7 lis., or in a village £311s.10d. These allowances 
mean “short commons,” but the Danes infinitely prefer them 
to poor relief, and the pensioners appear in the main to be 
cheerful and contented. They are, in fact, though frightfully 
poor—their pocket-money being 1d. a week—treated with 


strike us as unusually convincing. 





much consideration, and left in a great degree independent, 
the principal restrictions being that they must not frequent 


beerhouses or in any way cause scandal. The total cost is 
£384,109 distributed among 54,288 persons, which, it is 


asserted, is less than their maintenance as paupers would 


have cost. The account is well worth reading, but our 


total impression is that in England the system would be 
indefinitely more costly. The law, however, has universal 
approval in Denmark, and is shortly to be improved, first by 
fixing a standard of poverty—£22 a year, pension included— 
above which no one shall have a right to relief, and secondly 
by increasing the pensions with increasing age. Physical 
incapacity to work is to be reckoned as so many years of age, 
but the advocates of the system resist the abolition of the 
distinction between reputable and disreputable poor. The 
latter are left to bear the stigma of being paupers, which in 
Denmark is very keenly felt. 


In the Nineteenth Century Signor Giovanni dalla Vecchia 
writes hopefully of the future of his country. He thinks she 
is slowly prospering, that her tendency to violent crime is the 
result of centuries during which violence was considered the only 
refuge,and that the assassination of King Humbert will moder- 
ate parties. We wish we could believe it all——Mr. Bradley 
Martin, jun., as an American, defends American expansion, not 
only because it will secure fresh markets and increase the 
power of the nation, but because it will prevent the perpetual 
direction of American thought towards internal questions. 
The nation, he thinks, from “ too continuous self-contemplation 
becomes melancholy and morbid.’——Mr. W. J. Fletcher 
sends an account of * The Traditional ‘ British Sailor,” which, 
though it contains nothing original, is well worth reading. 
His lot seems always to have heen exceptionally hard, and 
there grew up an extraordinary dislike to serve in the Royal 
Navy, which was only met at first hy enormous bounties, and 
latterly by the use of the pressgang.——The most interesting 
paper, however, is on the “ Statistics of Suicide.” The popular 
idea that the rate of suicide has increased is true :— 


“Mran ANNUAL Rates or Suicrpe Per 1,000,000 oF THE 
PoruLaTIONn. 


841-60. 1861-70. «1871-80. 1881-84. «1885-88. 
SAXONY ....eseeeeee 223 ... 281 ... 825 ... B%@ .;.. 838 
Denmark ......... 260 ... 283 ... 266 ... 249 .... 269 
Switzerland ...... — ses aes 240 «.. 238 ,... 220 
France ......cccce- OS. ... 129 ... 261... 189 .... S12 
SPUMIIE <.cceshesens 416... 327 ... 158 ... dos... 24 
TRA VATIA, ...ccccescee 66... 85... 107 ... 186 ... 144 
Belgium........... Gt ... 62... “SI... BO? .,.. 438 
Sweden ...........- is) 80 Su 96... 110 
England & Wales — 66 TU 74 2. % 
NGEWAY. .......005 05 D ace “FO. osc 968. cs. BBE 
Scotland ......... — 0 ee ee «=i. SO 
REBI ccsesocssneses — .. 27 .. 37 .. 4 .. 48 
ineland 05.2006 —_—.. = (20) ... S@L)..... 422)" 


The very curious freedom of Ireland from suicide is attributed 
by the writer, Mr. R. A. Skelton, to emigration, which enables 
the miserable to break with their past. Of all occupations the 
Army tends most to suicide, the number being 210 per million 
even in England, in Germany 550, and in Austria (1882) 1,209, 


Mr. Skelton thinks the reason is that the soldier values his | 
life less than the citizen, but we fancy the truth is that the’ 





conscripts or recruits to whom non-commissioned offi 
a dislike find their lives very unhappy. It must 
bered, too, that almost every one except the soldier 
most of the conditions of his life, if it be only by emi 
tion. Against this, however, we must set the fact Gah, 
is much more prevalent in town than country, the — 
Eastern counties of England presenting an inexplicable 
ception. It seems proved by the figures that the tendencie 
to suicide and insanity have no relation, and that the nis 
frequent age is from fifty-five to sixty-five. The very ola 
however, constantly commit suicide, 248 persons killing them. 
selves at seventy-five against 100 who commit the offence at 
all ages. Mr. Skelton distrusts all preventives, except a 
decrease of misery and discontent, but he has evidently not 
examined religious statistics. Suicide, rare among Jews, jg 
almost unknown among Mahommedans, who attribute eve} 
thing to the direct will of God, and will not even insure t 
houses. 
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The Fortnightly enjoys the rare and not unwelcome distinc. 
tion of containing no article on the war in South Africa, (Qf 
the purely political papers the most readable is the unsigned 
contribution entitled “A Lead for Liberalism,” by an 
extremely candid and somewhat cynical friend of the Opposi. 
tion. The writer tells us several things that we have heard 
before—e.g., that “ Liberalism is waiting for the appearance 
of the dynamic personality which not one of its present leaders 
possesses” —and deviates at times into entertaining inaccuracy, 
as when he says that “Liberalism is perishing of the deadly 
respectability which is imposed upon the Liberal party by its 
strangely characteristic bondage to Baronets,—Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Edward Grey, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Wilfrid Lawson.” Now, as a matter of 
fact, only two of these five politicians belong to the in. 
criminated order. He is on much firmer ground in his 
really able analysis of the attacks on Mr. Chamberlain— 
“Tt is the supreme compliment to the power of a public 
man when the demoniac theory of him is adopted by his 
opponents ”—and argues with considerable plausibility that 
Lord Salisbury by opposing a General Election in July, and 
removing the principal stumbling-blocks from the path of 
Liberal foreign policy, has rendered incalculable service to 
the Opposition ——Mr. Whates’s “rough balance-sheet” of 
the successes and failures of the out-going Government will 
not escape the notice of Unionist candidates. It is, on the 
whole, fairly done, though some of the “successes ”"—¢,q,, 
“establishment of good relations with Germany and finally 
with Russia on the China question’’—are perhaps of the 
unhatched chicken order. Mr. Whates does well to emphasise 
one point in connection with our South African troubles, 
“There has been,” he observes, “no European intervention; 
and how difficult it may have been for Lord Salisbury to 
prevent it is one of the secrets of diplomacy.”——A first 
instalment of General Gordon’s notes on his campaigns in 
China in 1862-64 will be read with interest at the present 
juncture. It is noteworthy that he gives full credit to the 
American, Ward, for creating the “ Ever-Victorious Army” 
in 1860. Mr. John F. Taylor's article on “Sipodo and 
Bernard—1858 and 1900,” is intended to show that in resenting 
the attitude of the Belgians over the trial and acquittal o 
Sipido—he is called Sipodo throughout the article—British 
withers have no right to be wrung in view of the enthusiasm 
displayed in London over the abortive prosecution of Bernard, 
accused in 1858 of plotting against the life of Napoleon Hil. 
That may be, but we are not aware that the Prince of Wales 
ever planned or carried out a coup d’état——* Diplomaticus” 
writes judiciously on “The Coming Settlement in China.” 
“The Yellow Peril,” he contends, “if there be such a thing, 
can never come from a strong China conscious of its responsi- 
bilities and its dignity. Russia herself has only to gain by 
the vicinity of such a Power, for she would then have a better 
guarantee of the inviolability of her frontier than she has now. 
The real Yellow Peril resides in a weak, ignorant, and corrupt 
MOHING: 5.65) 9 rece always simmering on the verge of anarchy 
and always suffering from complications with foreign Powers.” 
“Diplomaticus,” however, sees a serious obstacle in the way 
of the realisation of his ideal in the attitude of the German 











Emperor. There he may be right; he is certainly far less well- 
founded in his belief in the etliciency, as apart from the good 
intentions, of the Chinese Emperor——No one should miss 
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WB Yeats’s curious account of his experiences amongst 
the Irish witch doctors.-—-As for Mr. William Sharp's 
anegyric of D’Annunzio’s dramas, we have found it singularly 
r eonrincing ——ATr. Lees has a good paper on “ Some 
Wetec on War,’ notably MM. Paul and Victor 


Margueritte, authors of Le Désastre. 
—] 


“Jonotus,” writing on “Japan and the New Far East” in 
the National Review, agrees with “Diplomaticus” that what 
Fgland desires is not only a strong but a reformed China, 
and he finds sufficient evidence of the existence of strength in 
the events of the last few months. Briefly summed up, his 
conclusions are that China is awakening; that Pan-Mongolism 
;sno worse than Pan-Slavism ; and that everythiug points to 
a Chinese-Japanese alliance, from which Japan must ulti- 
mately and largely profit. “China under Japanese tutelage,” 
he argues, “would he far less dangerous to the world than a well- 
armed but ferocious and uncivilised China, guided by gentry of 
the type of Tungfuh-siang and Li-Ping-Heng.” And, again, 
“the mere fact that the West is identified with missionary 
enterprise operates in favour of Japan. The Chinese have 
no such aversion to her as to ourselves.” Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett in his very interesting article on “ The 
Foreign Policy of the German Empire,” on the other hand, 
urges that it would be better for us to cast in our lot 
with Russia and Italy than with any other European Power. 
Pan-Slavism, he contends, is not necessarily synonymous with 
hostility to England, while it is unquestionably a danger to 
Germany, and in support of this view he recalls the strong 
action taken by Bismarck in 1863 in regard to the suppres- 
sion of the Polish insurrection and the Slavophile policy of 
Wielopolski. Treating of the anti-English feeling in 
Germany at the moment, while admitting that England is 
herself a good deal to blame, Sir Rowland declares that it 
has become a positive mania, and adds:—“ The attitude of 
the German mind, not alone to England, but to all foreign 
countries, is very much more narrow and much more vulgar 
than that of France in her worse days,” in evidence of which 
he quotes Freiherr von der Goltz’s amazing statement in 
the Rundschau for March that there is a general feeling in 
England in favour of an aggressive war for the purpose of 
ruining Germany. The gist of the article is that we must 
reconsider many of our accepted notions of foreign policy, 
that a firm understanding with Germany is impossible, and 
that as “ splendid isolation” is only an incentive to 
attack, we must seriously consider the advisability of a closer 
understanding elsewhere,—with Russia and Italy for choice. 
—wMr. John Foreman, holding the probability of the 
Americans ever gaining the sympathy and acquiescence of the 
Filipinos to be very remote, submits a scheme which will 
enable the United States to extricate herself with honour 
from a position which, in his opinion, may make her the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The scheme provides for the 

gradual withdrawal of the troops and the establishment of 
a Philippine Chamber of Deputies, the Americans to retain 
besides Guam one of the minor islands as a naval and mili- 
tary depdt, and the control of the Customs as a guarantee 
for the repayment with interest of the twenty million dollars 
paid to Spain for the islands under the Treaty of Paris, 
America, as the protecting State, is to be further represented 
by a Resident and staff in Manila. and the Philippine Govern- 
ment is to have no power of making treaties with foreign 
Powers or of declaring war. The scheme in its essentials has 
been approved by Seftor Agoncillo, the High Commissioner 
of the titular Philippine Republic, but Mr. Foreman is con- 
fident that the force which will eventually compel the 
Americans to leave the Philippines to the Filipinos will 
come from the United States themselves. “Anti-Imperialism 
will remain the Party cry of the Democrats, but the majority 
of American electors, independently of Party theories, will 
not consent toa vast fruitless expenditure for permanently 
inaintaining fifty thousand men in arms, to hold in forced 
subjection for years an unwilling population of six 
millions of Asiaties, without glory or profit in return for 
the immense sacrifice of blood and treasure.” Mr. 
Maurice Low in his monthly American article pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the prescience of Mr. Hay in regard to the 
Chinese imbroglio, and applauds the selection of Mr. Rock- 
hill as an emissary of pacific diplomacy. Mr. Provand’s 
article on “The Coal Problem ” is interesting for its analysis of 














the reasons of the advance in price, and of the distribution of 
the advance itself. Under the head of international competi- 
tion he gives a striking account of the operations of the 
Dominion Iron and Steel Company at Sydney, Cape Breton. 
As regards the duration of our supply, the opinions of 
experts are irreconcilably at variance. Mr. Provand em- 
phatically condemns an export duty as a remedy for dear 
coal, and deprecates the proposed enhancement of railway 
rates; in his judgment the carrying rates are already too 
high, and are attributable to the use by our railways of plant 
and machinery which are obsolete. He concludes by strongly 
urging the appointment of a new Royal Commission as indis- 
pensable to the attainment of an accurate knowledge of the 
facts of the case, “in order that we may prepare for the future 
and avoid being taken by surprise.” Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr’s 
“ Reflections on the Future of South Africa” will repay attentive 
perusal. While supporting conquest and annexation, he elo- 
quently pleads for the abandonment of red-tape methods, for the 
making of liberal allowances, the utilisation, as far as possible, 
of former officials, and the recognition of equal rights for both 
languages. He contends that the Bond did great harm by its 
“ sphinx-like silence.” ‘‘ There were Bond leaders who privately 
advised President Kruger to climb down and avert war. 
But they ought to have said this publicly.” We gladly 
quote Mr. Hofmeyr’s last piece of advice to England :— 
“Lastly, in any case appoint only the best man. Remember, the 
war has proved to be a much larger matter than was anticipated ; 
and so the settlement will prove to be a much more difficult 
matter than we anticipate, unless England makes the proper use 
of this, her grandest chance. You have sent your best men to 
fight there; aye, to shed their blood there. Complete your 
great work by appointing your best men to rule there. Don’t 
think anyone will do. Don’t pitchfork anybody into a situation 
because he is somebody.” 
The editorial notes are, as usual, one of the striking 
features of a strong number. From the summary of the 
recent operations in South Africa we may cite one excellent 
passage :—‘ In parenthesis we may note as a matter of some 
interest that whenever there is a peculiarly difficult job on 
hand Lord Roberts entrusts it to Lord Kitchener, and thus 
silences the stories of ‘friction’ which mendacious tongues 
and pens have spread. The attempt to discredit Lord 
Kitchener has been perhaps the most pitiful feature of the 
whole campaign.” Here there is good excuse for speaking 
strongly. In one or two other passages—notably those deal- 
ing with the attitude of the Kaiser and the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Press—the editor has, we cannot help thinking, 
been betrayed into undue vehemence of expression. 








The second and concluding instalment of Captain Haldane’s 
narrative of his escape from Pretoria, to which the place of 
honour is given in the September Blackwood, is not less 
thrilling than the first. Apart from the recital of adventure, 
the paper is humorous and suggestive. Here, for example, 
is an interesting digression on dogs in war :— 

“T cannot but think that the use of dogs in war by us British, 
a dog-loving nation, has been unaccountably overlooked. I 
believe certain nations—the Germans and French—use them 3 
bunt we, who have our kennel-clubs, and every encouragement to 
breed the best and purest of the canine species, do not include 
these faithful friends among our war material. In India, where 
one suffers so much from rifle-thieves, without his dog there 
would be many a Court-martial on the owner of a stolen rifle. 
There the dogs are chained to the arm-racks, sentries with whose 
vigilance no human being can compete. Often in Tirah the wily 
Afridi would bring his dog with him when bent on disturbing 
our rest by firing into camp. He knew right well that if the 
plucky little Ghoorka was engaged in staiking him, his four- 
footed friend would give him timely warning.” 

——The monthly war article, always well written, has some 
instructive remarks on the “wastage” inevitable in an 
invading army with long lines of communieation, showing 
how men are swallowed up in a campaign, and an army of two 
hundred thousand can only muster fifty thousand combatants 
at the front. ——In ‘“ Musings without Method” the writer 
deals trenchantly with the Lafayette Legend, and in pessimist 
vein with the “indirect responsibilities” of Gutenberg, 
winding up with an imaginary dialogue in the benign 
fields of Hades between the famous printer and a Yellow 
Editor, Veteran devotees of the Royal and Ancient 
Game will keenly appreciate the attitude of the anony- 
mous laudator temporis acti who humorously laments 
the vulgarisation of the ‘old, leisurely, and courteous 
pastime by the side of the sea,’ by the new rules and the 
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influence of the pot-bunting Southron. A propos of the fear- 
ful anxiety of the modern golfer, it may interest the writer 
to know that some players actually take phenacetin to steady 
their nerves before a match! The comparison between the 
giants of old and the champions of to-day is most ingeniously 
done.——Mr. Hanbury Williams’s paper on wild-geese shoot- 
ing in Manitoba, and Sir Herbert Maxwell’s eulogy of “the 
Valley of Enchantment”’—the Komsdal—are in their different 
ways admirable examples of the literary sporting article for 
which Blackwood has long been famous. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Booles of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms.) 





Hints from Buden-Powell. By the Rev. R. L. Bellamy. (Gale 
and Polden. is. net.)—Mr. Bellamy takes various passages from 
General Baden-Powell’s “ Book on Scouting,” and makes what in 
preaching is commonly called an “application” of them to 
Christian duty. Of course, there are cases in which the use must 
be guarded. ‘Confidence in yours-lf” is a necessary qual ty in 
the scout, whereas self-confide'ce is even proverbially danyerous 
in the spiritual life. But our preacher seems able to get over 
this difficulty well enough. His idea is an excellent one—the 
words of a popular hero come with an effectiveness which is ready- 
made for them, so to speak—and, on the whole, he has carried it. 
out well. From the Batthfield to a Glorious Resurrection, by 
** Expectans ” (same publishers), is a speculation with which we 
could have dispensed. We do not dcubt the excellence of the 
author’s motive, but we regret th»t he bas seen fit to advance a 
view which has a fairly unanimous agreement of Christian 
thought against it,—that the resurrection follows immediately 
on death.—-More in the usual line of their issues, we 
have from the same-publishers Questions in Military History, 
by Liewvitenant-Colonel H. M. G. Brunker (2s. net) “ Military 
History ” does not cover the whole contents of the book. There 
is, indeed, a second part, with questions on campaigns, from 
that of ‘Moreau in Germany (1790) onwards, ending with one 
of a comprehensive kind on the Boer War summarising all 
the lessons to be leirnt from the war. (The candidate who 
can answer that satisfactorily ought to be made. Commander- 
in-Chief, or, at the least, Chief of the Staff, at the very earliest 
opportunity.) But the first part deals with general matters,— 
the meaning of “ tactics,” e g., and “strategy,” the possibilities of 
invasion, the conditions of warfare in various countries. Is the 
author going to publish a key? 





In the “Scott Library” (Walter Scott, 1s. 6d.) we have 
Reflections on the-French Revolution, by Edmund Burke, with an 
Introduction by George Sampson. Mr. Sawpson gives an 
excellent account of the circumstances which led to the writing of 
the book, and of the breach with Burke’s political triends of which 
it was asign. It is str:nge how the history of the Liberal party 
repeats itself! Another volume is Orations of Cicero, selected 
and edited, with an Introduction, by Fred. W. Norris (1s. 6d.) 
The translation is that of W. Guthrie, and the orations chosen 
are Pro Roscio Amerino, In Carcilium, In Catilinam (4), Pro 
Murena, Pro Archia, Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Philippics (I.-IL.) 
The Introduction gives a general account of the orator, and a 
description of the circumstances under which the several orations 
were d. livered. 


In the “University Tutorial Series” (W. B. Clive), a series 
which we have often bad occasion to commend for its practical 
utility, we have The Putorial History of Engl.sh Literature, by A. 
J. Wyatt, M.A. (2s. 6d.) This seems, as far as we have examined 
it, as l:kely to be serviceable as the other volumes. The criti- 
cisms on Dryden, Pope, and Swift may be specially noticed. That 
on Johnson also is excellent. ‘He is weakest in details and in 
points requiring a five susceptibility; he is strongest in his 
mastery of general laws, in which he was much in advance of his 
age,” is well said. 








A Biographical Sketch of John Ruskin. By R. Ed. Pengelly. 
(A. Melrose. 1s.)—This is one of the books by which an expected 
demand is always autivipated. We bave no complaint to make of 
it. It uppears to be reasonably well done. But we advi-e all who 
wish tu read about Ruskin’s hfe to wait till the real biography, 
written after access to all available materials, has appeared. 





The Annual Report of the London Missionary Society (A. Shep- 
heard, 1s. 6d.) contains as usual a mass of interesting facts. The 
ineome i- a sum which seems impressive when we hear it, some- 
thing short of £125,000 (net), but is quite iusigniticant when it 


is compared with the sums spent on trifles not aiwa, 
One encouraging feature is the willingness of ¢ 
heathendom to make personal sacrifices, 


ys harmless, 
onverts from 





How to Make and How to Mend. By an Am e 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d . There raped sages 
might almost say, on which an “ Amateur Mechanic” js me ; - 
to irstruct us. Aquariums, balloons, barrels, beds, bells ps y 
bocks), boomerangs, bridges, are specimens from one letter ae 
Seriously, the b wk is likely to be very useful. “How to Mendy 
especially is likely to be an indispensable knowledge when th, 
Trade-Union rules come to be rigidly applied. Repairs hia, 
one workman was wont to execute now require hal . 
serious matter when they have to be brought five 
from a town. 


fa dozen, g 
OF six mileg 





We have received a second edition of a very useful work 
Agricultural Zoology, by Dr. J. Ritzema Bos, translated by T “ 


Ainsworth Davis, M.A. (M-+thuen and Co., 3s. Gd.) “It comes 


cowmend+d by a preface from Miss Ormerod, who has Created 
the subject of what may be call--d practical entomology, 





Books For SoupiERS.—Messrs Williay: Clowes and Sons send ug 
the fitth edition of Col.nel Gunter’s The Officers Field Note 
took, This most useful little book has been revised and 
rewritten and brought up to date. The additional memoranda 
at the end contain some short and useful hints as to shelter. 
tr-nches. Three hours is given as the time required: to 
make a standing shelt r-trench. Colonel Gunter’s book is surg 
to be widely appreciated. We have also recvived from Messrs, 
Gale and Polden (2s. 6d. net) The Sergeant's Pocket Book, 
compiled by the late William Gordon, brought up to date by 
Captain William Plomer. 








PUBLICATIONS OF .THE WEEK. 

_— ooo 
Allen (J. Lane), Summer in Arcady, er 8vo 
Amherst Papyri (The), Part L,4to ...... 
Atherton (Gertrude), Senator North, er 8v asics 
Bailey (L. H.), Cyclopedia of American Horticultur 


spawbawaes (Macmillan) 3% 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 15,0 

(Lane) «0 
ol. U.,4to (Macmillan) 21/0 








’ 





Bally (S. E.), German Commercial Reader, cr 8VO .......eeceeeeee (Methuen) 9/0 
Beloe (E. M.), Our Borough, Our Churches (King’s Lynn), imp 8vo (Macmillan) 210 
Bible Stories for the Little Ones, 4 Vols. Cr8VO .......c.e cee eee (Bagster)each 36 
Bo.idy (A. A.), Days in Galilee and Scenes in Judea, 8vo........ (Gay & Bird) 7% 
Brown (Thomas E, ), Letters, ed., with Memoir, by 8. Erwin, 2 vols. (Constable) 124 
Buttery (J. A.), Why Kruger Made War, cr 8VO ......-....ee00+ (Heinemann) 36 
ae 8S A.), Gentlemen wv. Players, cr 8V0 :......0....0008 (Arrowsmith) 96 
Cotes (K. D.), Social and Imperial Life of Britain, Vol. L., 8vo...... (Richards) 7/6 
nagar Tie NOW Greet, OF B0O- sc vccsecccscsccsevscccescs -(Richards) 60 
Davey (H.),.-.Principles, Construction, and Application- of - Pumping 
MBACUIMONY BVOis's, » «a6: dais 0d cata winsiecisieie wsetes eouanea oesceescooeeo( (Griffin) 21/0 
Davidson (T.), History of Education, cr 8vo.... +eeeee(Constable) 5/0 
Dawson (W. J.), Savonarola: a Drama, Cr 8V0......-+.ee008 seeeee(Richards) 3/6 
Gould (E. P.), Biblical Theology of the New Testament, cr Svo ..(Macmillan) 3/6 
Greenslet (F.). Joseph Glanvill, Cr 8VO ....cceeeecccccevenecesees (Macmillan) 60 
Hamilton (J. A.), The Siege of Mafeking, Cr 8V0........2eseeeeees (Methuen) 60 
Hamilton (M.), The Dishonour of Frank Scott, er 8vo ....(Hurst & Blackett) 64 
How to Write for the Mawazines, cr 8V0...ccccccccccceccescsccecs (Richards) 26 
Howell (C.), Many Days After, cr 8V0-.....5.ccccecccctceces (Digby & Long) 6/0 


Hunt (C.), Gas Lighting : Chemical Technology, Vol. IIL, 8vo....(Churchill) 18/0 
Huysche (W.), Lhe Graphic History of the South African War, 1899-1900, 


MED cn ankdeaswek eaten a Bas ualsatiate la ceiwaie samleeeaceaie aes ee en (Simpkin) 50 
Meredith (George), Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful, 18mo ...... (Constable) 3/6 
Mill(H R.), New Lands, their Resources, &¢., Cr 8VO ......e eee eeee (Griffin) 5/0 
Norris (W.) and Morgan (B. H.), High Speed Steam Engines, 8vo(P. $. King) 106 
Peploe (H. W. W.), Christ and His Church, cr 8V0 ..c..eee-eeeeeeeee (Nisbet) 26 
Phillpotts (Eden), Sons of the Morning, cr 8VO ..........++ ..-(Methuen) 60 


Pollok (Col.) and Thom (W. $.), Wud Sports of Burma and Assam, 8vo 

(Hurst & Blackett) 160 
Pryce (Richard), Jezebel, cr 8V0.......+0+2- cipereaiekeeneees (Hutebinson) 6/0 
Robertson (H, S.), Voices of the Past froin Assyria and Babylonia, er 8vo (Bell) 4% 
Rooses (Max), Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. III. (Low) 42/0 





st. Aubyn (A.), A Prick of Conscience, ¢r 8VO ....eeseeeeeee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Sandeman (W.), The Pach of the Sun, cr 8vo....... ‘ (Simpkin) 2/6 
Sneath (E. H.), The Mind of Tennyson, cr 8vo_..... Seccccesces (Constable) 120 
Torrey (J.), Elementary Studies in Chemistry, cr 8V0......--+++- (Constable) 60 
Twain (Mark), The Man who Corrupted HaWeyburg, and other Stories, 

CY BVO ceecseeseecsece eceeees Seeececccccesces seescecesee eseeee 2+s(Chatto) 60 
Williamson (G. C.), Pietro Vannucci (Great Masters), cr 8vO ....--+ /» +-(Bell) 6/0 
Winter (J. S.), A Self-made Countess, Cr 8VO. ......eeeeeeeeeeee (F. V. White) 6/0 








“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY” __ 
ART FABRICS! ART FABRICS for Decorative Farnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 





Decorative TAPESTRIES SERGES  |CRE!ONNES|VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. SILK BROCADES CHLENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES !MUSLINS /GOSSAMERS. 


PATTERNS Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Wm. & Geo. LAW 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 





104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC, 
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ae ’ 
you ready, post-free. 
HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
These Catalogues enable intending pur- 





Furniture, chasers to see that although the quality, 

ets the artistic mertt, and the finish of 
Carpe= Hampton and Sons’ productions are 
Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 
ag a | at which goods of equivalent value are 


Fine Arts. | anywhere procurable. 


Fine Arts. 
HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ee ne 
ard Barnett, Esq. francis Altred Lucas, isq. 

Charts Ra ee Edward Harbord pons Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Ksq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. | 
Francls William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. ; 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.0.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Jamés Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 
{an Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 


, Esq. 
Jol Cnter C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.0.A. 


q 
Victor 0. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 





FIKE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions (0 Solicitors, Agents, and BroWers for the introduction of 


business. : : 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf,and Promotes a Luxuriait Growth. For Fair or Grey Hair 
use GOLDEN MACASSAR OIL, which does not stain or ‘darken the 
hair or linen. Sizes—3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


HEADACHES 
are freqnently Nature's warning that the eyes 
are being overstrained, being cansed by in- 


EYE-STRAIN! 
equality ? the en effort ~ in Unequal 
OVER- muscular enfegy necemary to produce distinct 
= ! eg “4 = fe most cases 
WORKED mmediately follow the skilful correction 
EYES! 








of the defeet, For full particulars as to the 
Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.O. 

Consultations free of charge. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
* Their goods have the merit of excetlence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR. 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
| R I Ss a Dinner Napkins, 5 6 per dozen. 
: Table Cloths, 2 yids. suuare, 2/6; 23 vds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Simples and 
Price Lists 


itchen Table Cloths, -/114each. 
DAMASK (“Strong Huckaback Towels 
post-free. 4/6 per dozen. 
TABLE anv House LINEN. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000. 


—— 
eee 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. : 

The object of this Soclety is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
putting animals to death by torture under any “Scientific” pretext whatever. 
To call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby 
oe the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on the 

y it. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition. The 
wrotgs perpetrated by men on animals are even more dire than those inflicted by 
hin on his own species. The Abolition of Slavery was. an act of high Christian 
Pilanthrpps. It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the sufferings of other 

Ipless creatures of our God. 

The above Society appeals to the public for aid, 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 


THE 


SEASIDE. 





SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 

JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 





The SENATE will shortly APPOINT (for one year)a TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY, who will also be required to give assistance in the 
Department of English Language and Literature. Salary, £100.—Applications 
should be forwarded to the REGISTRAR (from whom further information’ may 
be obtained), not later than September 17th. 

August 11th, 1900, 


OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. 
Stipend from £90 to £120, and residence. Special knowledge of Languages or 
Sclence required.—Applications, with 15 copies of testimonials, should be sent by 
October 13th to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


i OHERE PRIVAT — MADCHENSCHULE, OBER- 

E URSEL A TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVED as 
BOARDERS by the Head-Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is * 
close to Homburg v. d: Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Careful 
education in all branches, including household training if desired. Moderate terms. 
ao and English references. Prospectus on application.—M. WALTHER, 
dr. Phil. 


T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
kK) (mearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19._ Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


QT. EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 
A Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. The MICHAELMAS 
TERM WILL BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 2Ist. Head-Masters, CYRIL MORGAN- 
BROWN, M.A., and the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 


W ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. ‘Terms moderate. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. ML 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


ANSTONE HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss McCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 

B.A. Lond., RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to 

Board and Educate. Resident English and foreign governesses ; visiting masters ; 

large rooms; good grounds; moderate terms.—References and prospectuses 
on application. 


AYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS.— SCHOOL for 


GIRLS. Only a limited nuinber taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High SchooL 
References: Bishop of Durham. Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, and others, 


‘N‘NHE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 

TALGARTH RvAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS. —Principal, Madame MICHAELIS. Mistress of. Method, Miss 
E. LAWRENCE. There is a large Model School and Kindergarten attached to 
the College, and also a Practising School in the near_neighbourhood.—Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the PRINOIPAL. 
































N OPPORTUNITY OFFERS for placing TWO or 
THREE PUPILS requiring specia: attention (for approaching Exams., or 
through backwardness, ill-health, &¢c.) with one of the most successful * Coaches” 
on the South Coast. Reduced terms to fill vacancles~only five received. Splendid 
situation near sea and golf links. Climate sunny, breezy, dry ; particularly good 
for growing or delicate boys.—Address,“* CANT AB,” Chronicle Office, Bexh'!l-on-Sea, 


RESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN.—Rev. J. W. 
ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawiey Road, London, E.,31 years Latiiwer Church, 
E.. C(RGENTLY ASKS Lovers of Children for HELP to givea DAY inCOUNTRY 
to Poor and often sickly East-End Children, cost of which, including rail and 
substantial meal, is under One Shilling per head. Thousands of eager hearte 
waiting togo. Wealso ask HELP to send Poor East-end CONVALESCENTS, 
old and young, to seaside Homes for we.k or two. Bulance sheet by chartered 
accountants to every donor. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY gives LECTURES, READ- 

; INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and 
k ndred subjects; Examines; and Helps students by Letter and in her Reading 
Society. Miss Drewry has some leisure.—143 King Heénry’s Road, London, N.W. 


NSURANCE CLERK WANTED; must be under 19 years 

of age and knowledge of at least two foreign languages {s Indispensable.— 

Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of parentage, education, and 

previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Department, Guardian Fire 
and Life Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E. 


W ANTED, LESSONS by CORRESPONDENCE in 
HIGHEST CLASSICAL, COMPOSITION. prose and verse.—* DISOIPU- 
LUS,” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


























Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET. W. 


Principal T 

The SESSION, 1900-1901, will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names.on Wednesday, October 3rd. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
of lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 

‘eachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientific Instruction 
in Hygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. ‘wo En- 
trance Scholarships awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Test Society’s Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the Oollege. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


eee AL TRAINING FOR SECONDARY 
The OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION. 


Professor H. L. WITHERS, M.A. 
Mies ©. I. DODD. 
Mr. H. T. MARK, B.A., B.Se. 
Courses will be given during the Session, 1900-1901, beginning early In October, 
in preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Victoria University. 
For conditions, syllabus of classes, &0., apply for Prospectus tothe REGISTRAR. 


S?: ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
With Title Li. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 

Andrews, N.B. 


CHOOL for MISSIONARIES’ DAUGHTERS, 
WALTHAMSTOW HALL, SEVENOAKS.—The Committee have decided 

to receive a limited number of lay Pupils. Principal, Miss MILLAR (assisted by 
nine Resident Mistresses). Beautiful situation. Home care and Christian 
training ; technical instruction. Pupils prepared for the Cambridge Local and 
Matriculation Examinations.—For prospectus and terms, apply tothe PRINCIPAL. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and 
Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross W C. 


OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professiona! Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application. —WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos), 
e) e late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
’NIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. Excellent references. 


























| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scho.arships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


tensors PELs SDE on 
NEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
kK LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D. F.R.A.S. 


bee? CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Theppe. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
2 ‘ * = PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Army, University, and other 
“xamina Ss. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDENG-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennts. Experienced resident mis- 

tresses: large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Olifton High School for Girls). 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SOHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; speclaily suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


REAT MALVERN.—FRANOCHE, MALVERN.— 

Prineipal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 

Pupi's received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


UAKER SCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SOHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class schools 

in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedtord Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c.—AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2¢th. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the gen pe ig in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing alr. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


ESIDENCE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 
from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the WINTER 

for special study or other delinite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.— 
Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


















































OYAL 
eae: wa ae 
stablished by Royal Charter,1845. For Land- 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Fare ASS Stra 
Governors, Piotessors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of I pk. enn 
ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAT, . 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th 


SPATRIA AGRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMB 
tA LAND. —Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of 4 
In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside, Training f the country, 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops or fatare Lan4 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., BSc., Principal NEXT TRRY 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 


tan 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
s) 








LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girto 
(1) ST. ANNE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, Schoo) House, £40: Boat H 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley. —Terms, £23 a vege HOU £0), 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year, 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots B 
Rugeley, Staffs. romley 


eo HALL, Soe HAMPSTEAD, 
Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Large playgrotind; tennis. Every home comfort and care. M 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions a ; 
the daughters of naval and military officers. or 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others, Tlustrate: 
prospectus on application. dl 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL For 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-felds 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: Hoase. 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, neat the Luxembour 
Gardens. Honse-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Languacs 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Tras 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. . 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGE 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsiy Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER. 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for it 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinbur, . 

EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c. with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clase 
Hereford. ‘ < 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

School, Blackburn, bas TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class L) 

First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, MA 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B -es-L., G. Pradeau (Paris Con 
servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. 

Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. 
Prospectus on application. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House special) 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSH.—FOREIGN LAN. 

GUAGES and other Tuition. —Mr. F. 0. EARLE, having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference ts kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-feid, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The 

Tower House, Dorking. 
e.—HIGH- 


ARIS, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boul 

CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 

of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 

references.— Miles. LACORNE will be in London September 18th ; 6 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SOHOOL for 

GIRIS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
Reierence kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Colonel Little, 
Mrs. Arthur Severn, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. 
BAYNES. 


JETLEY COURT, NETLEY.—Preparatory for the Navy 
and the Public Schools. ihe work of backward boys receives the most 
careful attention. Extremely healthy and beautiful situation adjoining the shore 
of Southampton Water. Boating, bathing, fishing, and the usual games.—Address, 
HEAD-MASTER. 












































WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX.—A Married Olergy- 

man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 

Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
Address, until August 30fh, “ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


UTEUIL, PARIS. — HOME SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress of the Clapham Common High School. Westbury, Westside. Limited 
number of pupils received. Thorough teaching in French, German, music, art, && 
—Drincipals, Miles). GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel-Apge 
In London end of September. 
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ELLINGORE HALL, neakR LINCOLN. 


sane character (14-19) RECEIVED from Public or Preparatory Schools. 
of g' 


OYS . and Agency, the Colonies, &c. ; . ; 
Pytber for 1, Farming, La po soot useful education, combined with manual 


continue & ay ot 
or 3. Pan outdoor life. Public School discipline. 
and grounds of 40 acres, besides farm and gardens, workshops, 
Large boom immiltg, riding, &c. Established 13 years. 
gymnasium, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 25th. 
‘i tH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
acacia Bs ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. amaeem) 


seasons veeeees--Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
Cambridge ; Medisval and Modern Languages Tripos). 





Head-Mistress 
(late of Garton College, 
= des the ordinary subjects of a High School curricnium ; 
The Show! psa — Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
also Nal 
physical Exercises. 
* hy 5 sas a Term. 
par papa “so daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
30. ARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) In connection 
with the School. 
be obtained from the Secretary. 
Prospectuses, &C., can De ¢ batt: Sony Oo 
EXT TE MMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
NEXT TERM OO T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


pocsaston CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 





FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
o V E R © @ & © HF €& EE. 
A High-class Public School Education at moderate fees. 
SUCCESSES 1899-1900 :-— 
Open Classical Exhibition, Oxford. 
Open Mathematical Exhibition, Cambridge. 
Open History Scholarship, Cambridge. 
Woolwich Entrance.—Three. One 3rd on list. 
Sandhurst Entrance.—Five. 
Indian Police.—Once. 
London Matriculation.—Five. 
All Army Candidates Passed Direct igh i College at First Trial. None sent 
up failed. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2st. 
Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Dover. 














ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
jarticulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEA D-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields, Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Mules. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER Sth to 7th. 

Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2ist. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


OULSDON RECTORY, SURREY.—The Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE DICKSON, M.A., Classical Honours, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES PUPILS (not more than four) to prepare for the Universities and 
Public Examinations. Highest refereuces. Coulsdon Rectory is situated in the 
most beautitul country, stands 600 ft. above t ea, and has four acres of lawns 
and gardens, and twenty acres of playing tields.—lrospectus on application. 


HORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD.—Mr. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon., 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &c. Pleasant situa- 
ton, howe life and firm discipline.—Prospectus and views of house and grounds on 
application. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 
-U Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 
Education on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis.—Head-Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


RESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals: Mrs. WHITE and 

Mr. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hall, 

Oxford), Ist Class Eng. Literature and Philology, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.—Prospectus on Application. 
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PO INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


ENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
nended, MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 


— 


E LONDON HOSPITAL MUDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 
_ The ANNUAL DINNER wili be held in the College Library on Monday, 
October Ist, Dr. GILBART SMITH in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom ; nearly 800 beds arein constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—i.e., for 
a million and a half people—the practice ts immense. In-patients last year, 
13,234 ; out-patients, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major operations, 2,508. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients, more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, &¢., appointed every three months. All are free to students of the 
College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given ia SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
September. 

Special Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. Qualified 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and classrooms 
for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the new Clubs Union looms, are now in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 
on™ and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 
LUD. 

‘ Eo Metropolitan and other Rajlways have Stations close to the Hospital and 
ollege. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 


= ° 
T. THOMAS’ HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1900-1901 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 2nd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.w. by Sir WILLIAM MacCORMAC, 
Bart, K.C.V.O.. in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITIONin 
SEPTEMBER, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year’s Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and -pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a — re Medical Practitioners, Olergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars ae 4’ to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

. G. TURNEY, M.A., M_D., Oxon., Dean. 








TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on OCTOBER lst. In- 

troductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor G. VIVIAN PoORE, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine. 

The EXAMINATIONS for the Entrance Scholarships and Medical Exhibitions 
will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 2éth. 

Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

{n University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident 
(as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filled up by com- 
petition during the year, and these, as wel. as all Clerkships and Dress ps, 
are open to students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident Officers receive 
free board and lodging. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from University College, Gower Street, W.O. 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean. 


| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—FULL COURSES for 










MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, Engineering, Medicine, 
and Theology at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all Examinations of the London University. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, October 4th. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 
: For prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
sondon, W.C. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Laucaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 

Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the holarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, prica Is.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A velection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


L Ppa LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 




















Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLI’ ~STEPHEN, Esq. 


Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. EL. H. LECKY, M.P., DOL. 
Trustees—Night Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
P.R.S., Right Hom. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 209,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. ubscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 


wed to Country, and Ten to ‘'own Members. 
CATALOGUE, FirtH EDiriox, 


te ace. Fifteen Volumes are a 
Reaaing-room Open trom Ten tili Hali-pa 
1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Mermt , 165. 

©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 











PAE 14s—-OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- 
oO va BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE.—Particulars, SECRE- 
TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 

“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 














Telegraphic Aduress, “'lriform, London.” 





by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3d., 2°. 3d, 
4s Pe 


ed., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheftield. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CARBON) COPIES 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS AND HOME DECORATION. 


rhe AUTOTYPE COMPANY invite inspection of their extensive Collections 
of Framed Autotypes at their FINE ART GALLERY, 74 New Oxford Street, 
and at “PICTURESQUE ENGLAND,’ WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, EARL’S 
COURT. 


“ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET’ FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from' COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for y ' ; eee ee 
weekly exchange of books at the houses NB. ae Two aor a Three ‘. — may 
of. Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospettuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-freé to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT; HISTORY, 
RIOGRAPHY. SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
‘And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 
Monthly List of newly-purchased Second-hand Books in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

No. 600, just published for September, will be found to include many 
works relating to Ireland, and to the Society of Friends. 
Post-free from 
Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 











OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


; naptaiameiame ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 


1843, 


£37,0( 0,000, 


INVESTED FUNDS 


INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
RAILWAY BONDS 
TRAMWAY BONDS 








yield 3 to 
yield 3 to 
yield 4 to 
yield 4 to 


os aS 


aon 
a! 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY,. Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £50v,000. 





MR, WM. HEINEMANN'S NEW Bong 
THROUGH Twe FIRST ANTARCTIC Nicur 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition 
to the South Pole. oe, 


By FREDERICK A. COOK. 


With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrati 
Sy v s tons from , 
Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. Photographs and 
Mr. Cook was the surgeon anthropologist, arid enay, 

; i geon, z photographe: Aetis 
and its only English-speaking member. He gives a fencinetion wen Expedition, 
happened from day to day, the dangers they encountered, the joy cord Of what 
discoverer, the excitement of the sportsman.” ° : Y OF the Pioneer 


WHY KRUGER MADE war: 


Or, Behind the Boer Scenes. 
By JOHN A. BUTTERY. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY. 


Or, the Aims of Afrikanderdom. 
By FRED W. BELL, F-.S.S. 1 vol., 5s. net. 
The Times.—* The matter is one of great importance, and the volu 
useful purpose in brivging the known facts, and the argu: es ae 
them, within the reach of all.” ; ae, trow 


SPORT IN WAR. 


By Major-General .R. 8. S. BADEN-POWELL 
Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 1 YVol., 3s. 6d. 
= aves erent en smnwmmemnnmrentirem tenes: <=. -— | SOCONE Tminpeselns 
The ——— ate myonrt Baden-Powell is a keen sportainan tad a lively 
writer, and is well seen in both ¢apacities in this little book, whj right 
illustrated from his own sketches.” Nandini ts brightly 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Thirtecuth Thousand. 
The Standard.—“ It is a grave contribution to thought concerni 
well as an excellent story.” . he 


THE COURTESY. DAME. --By- R.-Murgay -Gucups, 


The Academy.—* As original as it is delighttul.” 


NUDE SOULS. By Bensamin Swirr. Sccond Impression, 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY.—" Very vivid, very poignant, very fascinating,” 


AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By.-A. J. 


Dawson. 
The ll strong and artistic piece of work whicb should-be read by 
everybody.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOWERS,’ 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 








ON SEPTEMBER 1STH.—With Illustrations, crown $vo, 6s, 


THE ISLE OF UNREST 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of “ The Sowers,’ * In Kedar’s Tents,” “ Roden’s Corner,” &¢, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
EPISODFS OF THE MONTH. 
JAPAN AND THE NEW Far East. By Ignotus. 
Tue FoOuEIGN PoLicy OF THE. GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Blennerhiassett, Bart. 
WILL THE UNITED S¥Pa&TES WITHDRAW FROM: THE PUILIPPINES? By 
John Foreman. P r 
CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. By Royal Artilery. 
THE SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW OF SCHOOLMASTERS. By Ralph George Hawtey, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Maurice Low. . 
COAL PROBLEM. By A. D. Provand, M.P. 
DRAWN MATCHES AT CRICKET. By W.J. Ford. 
EXPRESSION IN POETRY. By the Keverend H. C. Beeching. 
THE HOvusE OF COMMONS FROM THE LADIES’ GABLERY. By Grille 
AN AFRIKANDER’S KEFLECLIONS ON THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICL 





By Sir Rowland 


’ By Adrian Hofmeyr. _ 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


READING-CASES: FOR. THE 
“SPECTATOR” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. cach. 
CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. Gd. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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ih noel 
some Successful Books. 


t and Notable Success.” 
ate —Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


spNATOR NORTH: a Novel. By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “Patience Sparhawk,” 
«American Wives and English Husbands,’ &e. Crown 


$y0, 6s. [Just published. 





FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


be 
THe CARDIN AL’S SNUFF-BOX: 
a Novel. By HENRY HARLAND, Author of “Comedies and 
Errors,” “Grey Roses,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
inty and delicious.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
ph wen fa of it is interesting. '— Morning Post. 
. n book among a tganane,— Tens. 
«4 work of art."— World. 
“A charming romance.”—Spectator. 
«My admiration leaves me breathless. —Star. 
» Vdelightful story.”— Daily Express. 
«4 delightful story.” —Sunday Sun. 
« superlative.”— Echo. ’ tain , aeons 
» of the prettiest love stories we have chanced tipon for some time.” Outlook’. 
“ Onedt the lightest and brightest of stories published for many a long day.” —Glove 
«The most delighttul book the spring has yet brought.”—Spealer. 
« Wholly delightful."—Saturday Leview. 








URSULA: aNovel. By K. Dovetas Kine, 


Author of “The Scripture Reader of St. Marks,” “ Father 


Hilaron,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The writer has been singularly successful in writing a tale of pure adventure 
ale, but gives the atmosphere of genuine romance.” —St. James's Gazette. 
“an exciting story cleverly written.”—Outlook. 
“snexcellent tate.” —Litérature, 
«:Upsula’ is one of the books that will give the reviewer delight.” 
—Puall Mall Gazette. 








THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS 


By G.S. Street, Author of “The Wise and the Wayward,” 
“The Autobiography of a Boy” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
? [Second Edition. 


«A new ‘book of snobs.’ "—Literature. 
“4 book to read and laugh over. To wit and cleverness Mr. Street adds a 


terary style that has helped to give him his enviable reputation as a satirist and 





inourist.”—Standayd. 
~ A piece of irony that is fall of distinction and wit.”—Times. 
«4 ‘Book of Snobs’ written in Mr. Street’s own graceful and finished style.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“+The Trials of the Bantocks’ deserves to be bound with ‘ The Book of Snobs.’ 
—Scotsman. 


’ 





SEVEN GARDENS ANDA PALACE 


re 


By E.V. B., Author of “ Days and Hours ina Garden,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur Gordon. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Third Edition. 


“One of the most charming books which have been published for many a day.” 


~—Country Life. 


“The hook is charmingly written, and is delightful with quiet anecdote and 
miniscence—altogether a pleasant, fragrant book.”— Review of the Week. 
“ Will give unmixed pleasure to all its readers, 


Wherever one dips into these 


pages, Oue is rewarded by some charming vision.”— Manchester Guardian, 





; THE BIRDS OF MY PARISH. By 


E.H. PoLtarD. With 6 Full-page Illustrations. 
5s. net. 


Crown Svo, 





THE MEMOIRS OF MDLLE. DES 


ECHEROLLES : Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. Trans- 
lated by M. C. BALrour. With 3 Photogravures, demy Svo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


“The memoirs of Mdile. des Echerolles have the value of a document and more 
than the charm of a novel.”—Daily Mail. 


ine 


fo 
tor 


The story is told with a simplicity and directness that add greatly to its 


erest, for never did imaginative writer conceive a more remarkable sequence 
f events than is heretaken from the romance of history. 
is admirably done, and the book will be eagerly read, both for its own sake and 


The English version 


the illustration it gives of the darkest days of the Revolution.”—Scotsman. 











ALL AEOUT DOGS: a Book for Doggy 


People. By CHARLES HENRY LANE, Breeder, Exhibitor, and 
Judge. - With 85 Full-page Illustrations (including nearly 


70 Champions) drawn from Life by R. H. Moore. Demy 8vo, 
7s, Gd. net. 


“The chapters which are devoted to care, feeding, and show management will 
be highly valuable to all concerned.... Reverting to the illustrations, we have only 
to say that, while exhibiting the typ’cal points of each breed in the fullest manner, 
they never become stilf or lose their artistic aspect for a moment. 
book to be read from cover to cover by all interested in dogs.” 


Altogether a 


~County Gentleman. 


Mr. Lane's knowledge of his subject is probably unrivalled....{t Is long since 


80 Wuportunt a contribution has been made to the literature of this subject.” 


—scolsman, 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


CHINA. 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 
With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* The most brilliant and interesting picture of the long-lived 


Empire that we are acquainted with.” 
AT PEKING. 





THE ATTACHE 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B., 
Author of “ Tales of Old Japan,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready on Tuesday. 





75,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 
Crown 8yvo, gilt top, 6s. 
THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


NEW _ EDITION 
THE NOVELS 
by “ The Choir Invisible.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 
A Tale of Nature. 
Globe Svo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
ALSO READY. 


A KENTUCKY CARDINAL | FLUTE AND VIOLIN, and 
A Story. | other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
Illustrated, Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, és. 


AFTERMATH. Part Second | COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE. 
f 


OF JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of 
(213th Thousand.) 





The BLUE-GRASS REGION 
of Kentucky, & other Kentucky Articles. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s 


oO 
“ A Kentucky Cardinal.” 
Globe 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





WORKS by the late PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK. 
SECOND EDITION REVISED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 8&vo, lés. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


lis. net. 


8vo, 
FOURTH EDITION. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY. By Sir 


ARCUIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., D.C.L. (Oxf.), &c. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





VOL. I. NOW READY. 


CYCLOPADIA OF HORTICULTURE. By 


Professor L. H. BAILEY. Assisted by WILHELM MILLER, and many Expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. Llustrated with over 2,000 original Engravings 
In 4 vols. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I, A-D., 21s. net. Vol, IL, E-M., 21s. net. 
The Athenaum says of Vol. I.—* Gives evidence of great labour and care. It 
is clearly the work of experts, not of mere ‘copyists and spacewriters,’ and 
reflects great credit on American horticulture.” 





8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE. An Intro- 


duction to the Systematic Study of the Development of Law. By Guy 
CARLETON LEE, Ph.D. 


THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


Crown 8y0, 5s. net. 


ECONOMIC CRISES. By Professor Epwarp 


D. JONES, Ph.D. 








VOLUME XII. NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price Los. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








THE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

“Full of enthusiasm.” —Spectator. 

“ Well worth reading.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 

“ Few will take it up without feeling the fascination of the subject; and the 
masterly way in which the author has treated it.”"—Birmingham Duily Gaztte. 

“4 welcome contribution to literature. Mr. Crump, with the ardour of atrue 
lover, sings the praises of books in every imaginable key....In the chapteronu * The 
Limits of Literature’ Mr. Crump is at his best....it ilustrates the excellence of 
the author's style.’—Staffordshire Advertiser. 

* Keminds of sir John Lubbock by its fresh brightness.”"— Walsall Advertiser. 


London: SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, and CO, 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


New List post-free on application. 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. An illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS, with 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. 
In this New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Rhys’s larger work, a chapter has been 
added on Lord Leighton’s house by Mr. Pepys Cockerell. 


Small 4to, 128. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. 


By LANGTON DovuGuas, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, in- 
cluding all the Artist’s most important works, printed at the Chiswick Press. 


Small post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PERUGINO. By Dr. G. C. Writtamson. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell's Great Masters Series. 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


VOICES OF THE PAST FROM 


ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By H.S. ROBERTSON, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. 


Crown &v0, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By G. F. Boptey, A.R.A. 


“A book of poems by Mr. G. F. Bodley, who has been so long recognised as one 
of the most creative and poetic of English architects, appeals to us both in itself 
and for the sake of the rest of his work. Repose, grace, taste,a sense of form, 
even more, a sense of colour, these are what we should expect to find in it, 
and what, as a matter of fact, we do find....His friends,and the friends of his 






work, hereafter will be glad that the disttnguished artist has written down some- 
thing of himself in these quiet, graceful, harmonious verses.”—Spectator. 
“A high seriousness, a love of beauty as revealed in art and Nature alike, 


which are y too rarely expressed nowadays, are the features of Mr. Bodley’s 
verse.... We welcome the poems as bearing the imprint of a fine spirit, calmly 
assured of the value of all things true and beautiful.” —Athenaum. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PROEM TO THE IDEAL 


COMMONWEALTH OF PLATO. An Introduction to the Language and 
pubstance of the “Socratic” Dialogues. With Introduction and Criticai and 
Explanatory Notes, by T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Camb., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





[ OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered : “‘ Jorrocks’ Jaunts,”’ 
: 1843; “Life of Mytton,” 1835; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; 

Alpine Journal,” a set ; * Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825 ; Thackeray's 
* Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts: “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1823-50. 
Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 





invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


a ra 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ BOOKS, 


READY SEPTEMBER orn, 


RICHELIE 
And the Growth of the French =n 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, 
Author of “ France under Mazarin,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


LLD, 





**HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


And the Rule of the Puritans in England, 


By CHARLES FIRTH. M.A, 
Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


Mr. FREDERIO HARRISON says (in the CORNAIZLL) :—« 7p; 
book, a fascinating book, a decisive book. It tells the oe ‘ae am CXCallent 
Puritan hero with all the fulness and accuracy which so many a of our tnighty 
research have made the privilege of the writer. It tells the story Of orlginal 
vigour which must hold the interest of the reader, and it wil] Pass a ha, "5 lucid 
as the final estimate of the character and achievements of the Protect histotan 
book to study, a book to enjoy, a book to live....The distinctive royt Reto 
book is this: Mr. Firth for the first time combines a full and detatfeq mnrme™ 
Cromwell's entire career with exhaustive research into all the origival ee 
SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Firth's biography gives exactly the right amounta’. 
formation in the right way. It is, in truth, an excellent piece of work, — 3 
judicious, impartial, and yet thoroughly appreciative of its mighty subject” erate, 
SPEAKER.— The life of Cromwell in the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series 
not have been entrusted to a more competent writer....The narrative ome 
-..-at every page we = ee] that ce are getting on.” rapid 
ATHENZU M.—“ The life of Oliver Cromwell has bee! » 
Firth with potable ee nen and fulness.” n briefly retold by Mr, 
LITERATURE.—* He (Mr. Firth) may be congratulated on : 
dispaseionateness which he has shown in this review of his hero's ~ = and 





NOW READY. 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERs, 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and 
Preservation of Books, and the Formation of Public and 
Private Libraries. 


By AINSWORTH RAND SPOFFORD, 
8vo, half-vellum, uncut edges, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


NEW CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY, 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK, 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s “North 
American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 68.). BOOKS WANTED: 
30s. EACH OFFERED :—‘ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols. 1869; “Desperate Remedies.” 
3 vols., 1871; “Gray's Elegy,” 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or '5): 
“ Handley Cross,” 1854.-HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8&3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Per Dozen 


Bote. 4-Bots. EMPLOYERS’ 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 


by the 
| RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 64. 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
WHat To Do wirH CHINA. By an Old Chin 


Resident. 
By E. H. Parker. 


IDENTS 
LIABILITY, 


“INTIMATE BOXERS.” 


A. VIAN, Secretary. | Count MOURAVIErF AND HIS SUCCESSOR. By 





Superior DINNER WINE, oid in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 29 
it procures us in London and the +f we 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carrtageé 


H@ENIX 


Assured free of 





FIRE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 172. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa. 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
¥F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


" W. T. Stead. 

ITALIAN ANARCHISM. By Professor G. M. Fiamingo. 
THE EVIDENCE OF DESIGN 1N Hustory. By 

William Larminie. 
THE COLONIAL OFFICE MYTH. By O. de Thierry 
A POLITICAL WAITER OF FRANCE. By Hannsh 
1 Liability. Lynch. 

RUSSIAN TRADE IN CHrNa. By G. Calderon. 

THE CAUSES OF THE CAPE REBELLION AND ITS 

CcrRE. By Frederic Mackarness. 


OFFICE, 





Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret ; 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF 
TWO PER CENT. on 
below £100. 


post-free. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

PER CENT. 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE OLD MUSIC AND THE NEW. By Ernest 

Newman, 
OLD AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK. By Edith Sellers 
War I Saw at Kansas City, By Poultney 

Bigelow. 

Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Limited, 

Columbus Honse, 43 & 434 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 





INTEREST 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA.| 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





By order, 


E P F Ss 7S Cc oO Cc Oo A. | Bream’s Buildings, E 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 

urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who bas experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
rublished monthly, = 6d., by HORACE COX, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund -- _ $00,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to thé 
Colonies. 





FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. | 


GOLD MEDAL. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sen! 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PARIS, 1873 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





6 = ” 

ETTERS OF T. E. BROWN, Author of “Betsy Lee 

L d“Fo'e’s le Yarns.” Edited with an Introductory Memoir, by SIDNEY T. 
TRWIS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

By? hin rin literature that can be called sui generis deserves to see the light; 

Every 5 most characteristic of these letters it may at least be said that they 
and of pooh any others to be found in literature. It is enough to claim for 
jo not reson at cannot be claimed for the letters of every man of genius, that 
thesé eaividuality and variety are a perpetual surprise—were a perpetual 
ote 2 even to those who knew the writer best. 
sur} 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Demy 8vo, with Maps, lis. 
4 history of the struggle between France and England for supremacy in North 
A th which began in 1754 and ended with the capture of Montreal and the 
Mender of Cabada to Lord Amberst in 1760. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. By H. D. 
TraILL. Deny d5vo, with Maps, 12s. ; 
Under the title of “England, Egypt, and the Sudan,” Mr. Traill has given 
9 c0 mprehensive résumé of the latter-day history of the country trom the time of 
‘ichemet Ali to the death of the Khalifa. 


WAR AND POLICY: Essays. By Spenser WILKINSON. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. 
rhe essays fall into five groups, treating respectively of subjects bearing upon 
‘itary history, the art of war, problems of British policy, national defence, and 


muita 


the South African War. 


PEERAGE AND OTHER STUDIES IN FAMILY 


HISTORY. By J. Horace RounD, M.A., Author of “Geoffrey de Munde- 
ville,” “ Feudal England,” “* The Oommune of London,” &c. Demy 8vo. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint 


of the Edition of 1872-5, which contained upwards of 500 Letters, &c., till 
then unpubblished, to which are now added others in a Supplement atter 
the Introduction. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record 
Ottice. 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Photograyure Frontis- 
piece to each vol., 21s. net for the 4 vols. 
®,* The “Introductory and Supplement” may be bought separately, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this new edition of the “ Paston Letters,” the separate prefaces and intro- 
ductions to the three volumes by Mr. Gairdner will be — by a general 
preface and a general introduction ina volume by Itself, This prefatory volume 
will also contain a Supplement, in which the Roydon Hall Letters noticed at the 
end of Vol. III. will be printed from the original MSS., now in the British 
Museum, with a few other originals hitherto unedited. For the sake of the 
purchasers of former editions, this introductory and supplementary volume will 
be procurable by itself. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. By J. Srap.inc. 
Dr. GUILLEMARD. Fully Illustrated, demy Svo. 

The author’s route across the Taimyr Peninsula from the mouth of the Lena to 
the Yenisel led him through a hitherto unexplored region. He deals at con- 
siderable length with the ethnology of the native races, with Shamanisra, and 
wit) Russian official methods. Both the exile system and the Trans-Siberian 
Railway have a chapter to themselves, and the work is liberally illustrated. It is 
edited by Dr. Guillemard, of Cambridge, whose experiences of travel in 
Kamschatka have doubtless served to aid him in the task. 


WHERE BLACK RULES WHITE: Travels Across and 


About Hayti. Demy 8vo, tuily Illustrated. By HESKETH PRICHARD. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST OF NICHOLAS II., 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, WHEN TSAROVITCH, 1890-91. Written by order 
of his Imperial Majesty, by Prince E. OOKHTOMSKY, and Translated from the 
Russian by ROBERT GOODLET (St. Petersburg). In 2 vols., with about 
5 Illustrations engraved on Wood, and numerous Photogravure Plates. 
Edited by Sir GEORGE BrrRDwoop, M.D., K.0.LE., &c. Vol. Il, completing 
the work. 5 guineas net for the 2 vols. 


= - 
EPHEMERA CRITICA: Plain Truths about Current 
Literature. By JouN CHURTON COLLINS. Crown 8vo, és. 
A series of studies in serious, patient, and absolutely impartial criticism, having 
for its object a comprehensive survey of the vices and defects, as well as of the 
merits, characteristic of current Belles Lettres. 


A HISTCRY OF EDUCATION. By Tuomas Davipson, 


Author of ‘Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals,” “ Rousseau and 
Education according to Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. uet. 

A brief account of the history of education from its origin among the peoples 

of the t world to the present time. The author has considered the develop- 

tion as an evolutionary process ; the personalities and influences of 

en who are classed as the Great Educators becoming the centre around 

which the history is written, and the progressive tendencies of each period being 

brought out with distinctness and force. 


THE MIND OF TENNYSON: his Thoughts on God, 


Freedom, and Inmortality. By E. Hershey SNEATH, Ph.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. Crown svo, Js. net. 

Tennyson's philosophy is the theme of Professor Sneath’s es 

examination of the poet's beliefs on the highest subjects of m 

sted with conspicuous candour, and his exposition of the p 

with regard to them is eminently orderly, complete, and convincing. 


DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VERGILIO. Including 


ritical Edition of the Text of Dante's * Eclogw Latina,” and of the Poet 
Remuius of Giovanni del Versi By M.A..and EDMUND 


Edited by 


















PHILIP Wiexs! 


wel sy 1 e J 
G. GARDNER, M.A., Author of “ Dante's Ten Heavens.” De 


THINGS NEW AND OLD: Sermons. By J. M. Wixsoy, 
M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester, Vicar of Rochdale. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A selection from sermons preached to an intelligent congrevation in a Lancashire 


iactory town. The title indicates that the volume is an uttempt to show that the 
i truths of revelation and of orthodox theology gain in torce ¢ 

wen presented in the light of the new truths which are being reacie 

aid historical methods. 
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CONSTABLE’S 
LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Each Volume 6s. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Captain 
WILLIAM SIBORNE. Fully Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, New 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

UNIFORM WITIT THE ABOVE. : 

RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scort, late 
Scholar of Somerville College, Ox:ord. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
New and Cheaper Edition, large crown Syo, 6s. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir Wituram 
MARTIN ConNWay. With a Supplementary Chapter by the Rev. W. A. B. 
COOLIDGE. With 52 Illustrations by A. D. M’'Cormick. New and Revised 
Edition, large crown Svo, 6s. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Eprra 


SIGHEL. With Photogravure Frontispiece, New Popular Edition, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. A. WADDELL, 


LL.D., Author of “The Buddhism of Tibet.” With over 100 Illustrations, 


large crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE: being 
Sketches of the Domestic and Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Siamese. 
By ERNEST YOUNG. Fully | 
Photographs. New Popular Lii 


THE STORY OF BHANAVAR. By GrorGE MEREDITH. 


Pocket Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


TALE OF CHLOE. 


Edition, ds. Gd. net. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Georce Merepiru. 


Edition, 3s. Gd. net. The 3 vols. uniform in box, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOW OF QUONG LUNG. ByC. W. Doyte, 


Author of * The Taming of the Jungle.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PUPPET SHOW: a Novel. By Marran Bower. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS’S STORY-BOOK: being Historical 


Stories Collected out of English Romantic Literature in Illustration of the 

Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME. Illustrated by Helen 

Stratton. Over 400 pages, crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, gilt top, 6s. Uniform 

with * The King’s Story-Book,” ** The Queen's Story-Book,” and * The Prince's 
” 


Story-Book. 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 12 vols. 


demy 8vo. Limited to 750 copies for England and America. Mr. W. E. 
HENLEY has written a Critical Essay specially for this edition. Each volume 
contains an engraved Frontispi 7s. 6d. net per vol. Sold in sets only. 






trated by E. A. Norbury, R.C.A., aud from 
ion, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


By GrorGeE Merepirs. Pocket 


Pocket 








Vols. X., XI., XII., completing the issue. 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: their Design, 
Construction, and Working, by Steam, Oil, and Electricity. By W. WorBY 


.E.1L., M.Inst.E.E. About 600 pages, with more 
than 450 Mlustrations and Workiug Drawings, with Marginal Notes printed in 
Red Ink, royal 8vo, 42s. uet. 


ACETYLENE: a Handbook for the Student and Manu- 
facturer. Dy Vivian B. Lewes, F.1.C., &c., Professor of Chemistry, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich ; Gene perintendent Gas Examiner to the Cor- 
poration and City o1 London, &c. W 8 lliustrations, xxxvi.-978 pp., with 
Marginal Notes printed in Red Ink, Sls. 6d. net. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY: being some Account of the 


Revolution of the Last Quarter of the Century. By H. H. TURNER, F.R.S., 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo, fu istrated. 
Itisan attempt to show the changes which have taken place in the methods 
and scope of astronomical science du the last quarter of a century—cbauges 
so far-reaching that their full import las hardly yet been realised by astronomers 
themselves. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


BLount. Fully Illustrated, demy svo 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. By JosePx 


TORREY, Instructor in Harvard University. 482 pages, crown 8vo, és. net. 
With numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 

This book contains mate enough lor a thorough course in elementary chemi- 
cal theory and for some study of lividual elements. It is hardly probable that 
all the work herein contained can be doue in one year; but it has been thought 
best to make it fairly comprehensive, occause considerable reading can be profit- 
ably done by a class toward the end of the year, and because it is often desirable to 
vary the line of study from year to year. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE TABLES. For the Use of 
Students. By W.S. McConMIck. 

PARALLEL HiSfORICAL TABLES. By M. Morisoy. 
With Maps, &c. 
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Ballads and Poems of the 
Oid Norse Days with ¢ BEATRICE HELEN BaRMBY. 
With an Introduction by F. YoRueE POWELL. Feup. sv 


LOVE LYRICS AND OTHER POEMS. 
SCUOTCLIFFE. Crown 8Vvo, 5s. net 
SHOOTING ON SMALL INCOMES. 
WALKER. Illustrated, crown Svo. 
Mr. Valle begir ab; giving sot cellent hints on buying guns and ammunition 
Limatter the importance of which is too often not recognised—and proceeds to tell 
to look for and what to avoid in choosing and managing a smali shooting 
property; and he illustrates his advice with drawings showing the advantage of 
nd farming 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW 


No. 1 (the OCTOBER Number) 








W/LL APPEAR ON SEPTEMBER 197, 





A list of contents will appear next week, 





It is Edited by HENRY NEWBROLT. 

It will be Published by JOHN MURRAY. 

It will be printed in large type. 

It will have a novel cover—artistic yet durable. 


It will be illustrated—sometimes sparsely, sometimes profusely, as may suit the 
purposes of the articles in each particular number. 


Its various papers will all be of the very best quality. 
It will be light to handle. 

Its top edge will be cut. 

It will have large margins and stitched binding. 


Its printing contract provides that it shall receive no less care than that bestowed 
upon the finest art publications. 


It will have an editorial department. 
Its pages, otherwise, will be open to all subjects and to all writers. 


tt will include at _times articles bearing upon religion, ethics, literature, art, 
science, and history: international relations, colonies, empires, navies, and 
armies : politics, social questions, hobbies, pastimes, and amusements. 


It will regularly publish a serial novel. 
Its first serial will be TRISTRAM OF BLENT by ANTHONY HOPE. 
It may include short stories or poems, when these are of high merit. 


Its first number will contain, among many interesting and important articles, 
an autobiographical contribution of great interest from a reigning sovereign. 


It will contain criticism of current literature dealing with the best books, singly 
or in groups. 


Its price will be 2s. 6d. net, and it is supplied to the Booksellers and Newsagents 
on terms which do not admit of their giving any discount. 


It may be obtained upon application to any Bookseller or Newsagent, or failing 
that in isolated cases to Mr. MURRAY, at 50? ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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